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‘as Vertical Writing Come 
To Stay? 


This much discussed question is one that we are 
prepared to answer now. A more pertinent 
ry at this time is: Do you intend to give Ver- 

1 Writing a trial? If you do, you will need the 

t books. 

The AMERICAN SYSTEM OF VERTICAL 

RITING is the first series of copy books to present 

fectly executed, graceful, pleasing vertical script 

ms. The popularity and success of the system 
ves its superiority. It has already been introduced 
schools at Baltimore, Md., Buffalo, N. Y., Cortland, 

Y., Dunkirk, N. Y., Elizabeth, N. J., Elmira, N. Y., 

sensboro, N. C., Hoboken, N. J., Hampton, Va., 

rtford, Ct., Jamestown, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., 

land Stanford University, California, Lock Haven, 

4 New York City, Ogdensburg, N. Y., Oswego, N. 

, Philadelphia, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa., Pittsburgh, 
i, Savannah, Ga., Scranton, Pa., Schenectady, N. 
, West Chester, Pa., and many other places. 

Mr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadel- 
nia, Pa, says: “I have examined the American System of Vertical 
"riting with care, and can truly say that I have seen no books on the 
 phi~ seem to me better adapted for instruction than this 

Price of the books is $1.00 per dozen, postpaid 
-special terms for introduction. Do not be satisfied 
vith any but the best. Send for specimen pages of 
he American System with fac-simile copy lines from 
he several books. Address AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, or Portland, Oregon. 











A NEW PUBLICATION. 
Every School Should Have It. 


Chambers’s Concise 
Gazetteer of the World. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 
Crown 8yo. 768 pages Half morocco, price, $2.60. 





One volume. 


This is a comprehensive yet handy volume, containing the latest 
and most reliable information about nameworthy places in all countries, 
The latest and most authentic statistics available have been embodied 
in the work; the etymology of names, when significant and interesting, 
is given ; and an attempt has been made to do justice, however briefly, 
to history and literary associations, The aim has been to include all 
that may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked 
for, and to tell it with the utmost conciseness, consistent with clearness 
and readableness. The pronunciation has been indicated in all cases 
where doubt could arise, and in the way most likely to be intelligible 
to the average reader. 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 





Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philade'phia. 
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Washington’s a watchword 
Such as ne’er 
Shall sink while there’s an 


Echo left to air. 
——BYRON, 
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RED AND BLUE 







































It is quite appropriate that we should offer this 
month something new in the way of a red and 
a blue pencil and we doso. We have been re- 
quested many times to make a pencil with small 
diameter, colored lead of hard grade for correct- 
ing compositions, etc. Dixon’s No. 328 blue 
and No. 329 red are peculiarly suited for such 
work. Stationers will keep them later on and 
in the meantime we will send samples of each 
for three 2 cent stamps. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Carpentry 


Wood turning Outfits for 
six’ | Trade Schools . 


Carvers’ 
Machinists’ We are offering special assortments 
Drawing of these tools, the selections being 
made from lists of tools furnished { 









to many schools now in operation. 
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Special 
De School ¥ HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co., | 
222» 209 Bowery New York. ; 





CRITERION PROJECTION LANTERN. 











CRITERION MAGIC LANTERN. MICROSCOPIC ATTACHMENT. 


ELECTRIC LAMP Interchangeable with Oxy-Hy. Jet or with Oil Lamp, ( 








EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS INVENTED, PATENTED, AND MANUFACTURED BY 
J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. Send for Catalogue. 


Branch Salesroom :—189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 1140 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. PENCIL ATTACHMENT. 
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:Improved Optical Lanterns. 
: | 
: 







Oil, Lime and Electric Lights gg-—> iif 
Specially Constructed for Scnool “ 


and College Use. 


Lantern slides of every subject in 
stock or made to order. 


Send 5 cent stamp for 200-page illustrated 








catalogue. “BOSTON IDEAL” Lantern, Electric Lamp, and Rheostat. 


$A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 13 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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(SE BARNES” INK. — 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,56 E.) 0th St., X.Y. | <Q Sellen | 0! this paper who has not our catalogue of 
—— | teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
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_ | for it, It will tell you how to save time 
STER EOPTI CON S wee «Benches, Tools and Supplies. | and labor, have a better school, and get a 
MAG | C L AN T E RN S AND Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue larger salary next aa 
ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE Chandler & Ba cieniieanin 
adicaeapasa Candler rber, "50s tox: a so 
NEW YORK. | 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 


STERBR K No. 333. Standard School Numbers. 
——E 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 











For sale by all Stationers. 





STESEKz2 EF Ee RSs. ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobn St, N.Y 
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desired amount. 


620 just issued. 
upon request. 





CESCOCSSSSSSSESSSSSSESESSESSSES CESSESSSEPSSESESECCSECECS 
7 FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! i 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
brices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘*‘ REORGANIZATION” 


SALE will continue om/y until our stock is reduced to the 
We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 

Possible purchasers should communicate with us ¢mediately and secure circular No. 
Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 








| Investigate the QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 
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Numerous Wortp’s Farr Awarps, 
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QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
116 Fulton St. 


NEW YORK Office: 
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«= Simplex Printer. 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, 
any pen, 
copies of typewriter 
in 15 minutes. 
samples, 


on ordinary paper with 
100 copies can be made. 


50 
manuscripts produced 


Send for circulars and 
AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON €& CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 





The National 
Course in Physics 





as recommended by the 


COMMITTEE OF TEN. 








ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 





Send for descriptive catalogue of appar- 


atus. Also illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logues of Chemical and Biological La- 
boratory Supplies: 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL €0., 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 








AT. HIGHER COST 


MICROS BEST QUALITY AT —& 
outer irs or LOWEST cost 

















Physical and Chemical 


APPARATUS. 


Microscopes, | 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns. 


Special Instruments of Precision 


WALMSLEY, FULLER & CO., 


134-136 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. F 





Only Complete Science Factory in the West. 





~ KEUFFEL & ESSER (0., 


| 127 Fulton and 42 Ann Street, NEW YORK. 


) 111 Madison Street, Chica 
BRANCHES: § 908 Locust Street, Bre L Louis 


‘DRAWING MATERIALS axp 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


Write for 


’ 
Keuflel & Esser Co’s Catalogue of 1896. 
26th Edition.) 
Enlarged by over 1co pages, the most complete 
and reliable catalogue, representing the largest and 
most complete stock in this line, 














2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8 


| 
| 

. Best Grade Copper and ‘Tin 
| School, College & Academy BELLS 
| \ Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 





CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 





The new a Bunsen Blast 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


_ 205-211 Third Ave., 
\Y\ NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


Physical and 
x. (Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus te Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 
179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 














Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, pg oe od &o 


WEST TROF, Rv. ‘Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 
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wale BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of The Densmore, 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


4 chs AND CHOCOLATES 


The World’s Greatest | 









Typewriter.” 


Lightest touch 
which means 


) eaSx,0n this Continent, have received |  “SSRaaaee least fatigue. 
G " HIGHEST AWARDS 7 @ With fewer 
Pate 

dst! and Fod iain more 





 _ EXPOSITIONS 
MIn Europe and America, 


The_ material 


and workmanship insure durability. 
Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 





lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 
Their delicious BREAKEAS COCOA te s 8 on olutely FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a als from leading concerns. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


IT IS VERY PLEASING 
FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE 
TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 








have a Handsome Meda! from Teacher or Faculty. 


SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS | 
It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students to | 


| 


A Ionic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 


Pa., says: ‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J. M. OLCOTT, 








I have catalogues of designs. 


E, R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 





The Best and Brightest | Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Colors | Lathes for wood | 





cular Saws, etc. 
Specially ater 
ted for usein IN- 


Smooth Permanent 















ot gress Toamers Seren 

Pocket and School pe: prices to . n- 

CRAYONS Match Kindergarten mC 
papers ! W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. [LL 








for Freehané Drawtag. 
‘Maps, Mask Charts 





Packed 5 and 10 in a 
box for 5 and Io cents. 


Franklin Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Pictares, Exc 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for specimen pages of “Isaac Pitman’s Com 
plete Phonographic Instructor. 

schools. ISAAU PITMAN & S he 

33 Union Square, 

TTEND the Metropolitan School of Shorteand, 95 


ROCHESTER, H. ¥. 


fstaptioncs 1878 




















’ AIDS. What book cangiv | 4 blackhead 
Fifth A Cor. 17th Street. Special Course and Rates | moves blackheads. 
TEACHERS g ou most hel ip to Teachers. Circulars free. 





eography eth- 
ods in yA ag story of ucation, etc, 
Send 6 cents. GG & CO., 61 East BY MAIL. Three lessons free 


Ninth Street, New i ToL 


SHORTHAN 
VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPE 








in three rulings, size 7x8 ' 
Just the thing for Beginners. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and Prices. 


KINDERGARTE 


56 Resse’ Srreer, New Yor«. 





SUPPLIES. 


East 14TH STREET, 
New Yor«. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and meal work, | 
Scroll Saws, Cir: | 


HEADQU. 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





Packer’s 





J. W. 
AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., | 


Tar Soap 


Pure, Mild, Emolient, Balsamic. 


| For the 
| Complexion 


A delightful cleanser 
refreshing and grateful 
to the skin, leaving it 





” Used in the above | smooth and supple with improved tint. Its 
Ne ¥. | use purifies the pores and prevents and re- 


In irritated conditions 
|} of the skin due to chafing, perspiration, 
rashes, sunburn, etc., it soothes, heals and 


KERST COLLEGE, Corsa, N. Y | ;S invaluable. 


For It removes dandruff, 
‘Shampooing allays itching, pro- 


motes healthy growth 





Write for PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., of the hair and keeps it soft and lustrous. 
‘“‘A Luxury for 
Bath anaShampoo.”’ 


| Medical Standard. 
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The Evolution of the City Superin- 


tendent of Schools, 
By WitiiAmM A. Mowry. 


HE beginnings of our system of public 
schools date back to ancient history. 
Whether the first one was at Dorchest- 
er, Mass., on Manhattan island, or at 
Charles City, Md., is quite immaterial, 
since the very discussion of the ques 

tion of priority admits, at the outset, that the school was 

one of the first products of the several colonies. Every- 
body knows that common schools, academies, and col- 
leges have flourished in all parts of our wide land. 

From the beginning all public schools have been com- 
mitted to the management of school committees, or 
school directors, or whatever the special name may have 
been in the several states. These officers have been 
usually chosen by the people, and their duties have been 
defined by state statutes. They have had almost un- 
limited authority over the internal arrangements of the 
schools. They hired the teachers and defined their 
duties. Courses of study, text-books, supplies, regula- 
tions,discipline—-everything ,—-came under their power and 
were arranged in sole accordance with their judgment. 
Originally, the population of this country was mostly 
rural. There were but few large towns. Now, however, 
the masses of the people are congregated in large cities. 
This fact has changed American society in many im- 
portant respects. School committees were usually 
chosen from the better class of citizens, business men, 
and professional men. 

In a small city, twenty men on the school board were 
lately made up of the following professions and busi- 
ness callings : 

Three were editors ; three merchants ; two physicians ; 
two bankers; two clerks; two general business; and 
one each as follows: Clergyman, teacher, laborer, law- 
yer, painter, and manufacturer. 

These men performed their duties, as is generally the 
case, in different parts of the country, without pay. 

It needs no argument to show that something more is 
needed than they can be properly asked to do, in order 
to make the schools the best possible. Something more 
than fifty years ago there sprang up a desire here and 
there to supplement this important work of the school 
boards by establishing a new office, that of a professional 
superintendent of schools, who under the direction of 
the school board, or committee should take care of the 
educational part of the work, while the board continued 





to look after the material side, and attend to the neces- 
sary legislation. 

This innovation began at about the same time, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. It is stated that Louisville, 
Ky., established the office of school superintendent in 
1835, but [ cannot substantiate the statement by positive 
proofs. 

Buffalo, N. Y., appointed a superintendent in 1837, 
Providence, R.,I., in 1839, Springfield, Mass., in 1840, 
Boston in 1851, and since that time nearly every city in 
the land, in all sections from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
has established the office and placed the details of the 
schools in charge of an educational expert. 

The office of school superintendent may therefore be 
said to have been firmly established. It is not sectional, 
inasmuch as it has already become universal, being found 
equally in all portions of the land, east, west, north, and 
south. It is not ephemeral since it has in hardly a sin-- 
gle instance anywhere been abolished after it had once 
been established. It is not an experiment, because it has 
now been an unqualified success for more than half a cen- 
tury. Evidently it has “ come to stay,” since there appears 
to be no opposition to it. 

Moreover, this office seems to be in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. This is an age of improvement 
and advancement. Perhaps its foremost characteristics 
are a general division of labor and the evident domina- 
tion of brain over matter. “ Hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water” there may be till the end of time, but the 
appellation has a very different signification in these 
days of coal, gang-saws, planing mills and city water 
works, reservoirs, and such like. 

But there are other professions and businesses besides 
those laborers who perform their mission by mere brute 
force of strong muscle. The higher our civilization 
climbs the more important is preparation—not for a 
trade merely, but for citizenship and manhood. We 
live faster than the people of any preceding age. We 
therefore live more if not longer. All modern society is 
based upon organization. Organization implies super- 
vision. Formerly one woman ran her one wooden loom 
by hand. There were no “bell hours,” no overseers, no 
manufacturing corporation. To-day the case is different. 
Cloth is made in factories. These are run by corpora- 
tions. There is one superintendent to “the mill,” and 
there are overseers to look after the details of the labor 
and the work of the laborers. So of all kinds of busi- 
ness. Each department is systematized and each has 
its supervisor. No important work at the present time 
can be successfully carried on, in the face of competition 
everywhere, without a thorough system of supervision, 

In a later number of THE JouRNAL will be discussed 
“The Present Status of the School Superintendent.” 

Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Measuring Effects. 


By M. L. Townsenp. 


It is a question that must be asked: This boy of 
twelve years, what can I do for him? And the thinking 
teacher will answer it, vot by putting him into certain 
classes, and putting him through a formal routine, but 
by obtaining an acquirement of suitable knowledge, 
developing an ability to know and a skill to express 
and use knowledge. Then comes the consideration, 
what knowledge? What is the suitable knowledge ? 
The routinist does not trouble himself to think much 
about it, but puts a text-book in the boy’s hands and 
bids him “ get” certain pages. The thinker sees that 
the three ends-—knowledge, power, and skill—must be 
aimed at, and selects subjects accordingly. 


The majority of teachers fix upon reading, geography, 
arithmetic, history and writing, as the appropriate 
studies of a boy of 12. A growing minority would add 
nature, physics, physiology, drawing, and doing, or 
handwork of some kind. The first class would argue 
that if these last five are added that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic will suffer; they claim that these three 
are the important studies. Will it not be best to look into 
the results of these studies on the boy, and endeavor to 
find out what they are. 


A table is given of ten subjects considered as to the 
three points—knowledge-acquiring, power-arousing, and 
expression-skilfulness. The figures set opposite are 
given tentatively, as the analysis is a new one: 









































Supyect. |KNOWLEDGE.| Power. | EXPRESSION. 
Reading 25 | 100 | 100 
Geography 100 100 | 100 
Arithmetic 25 100 = 7 1 
Writing © mc 25 | 25 50 
History 100 100 50 7 
Nature - 100 100 75 
Physics —_ 100 100 75 
Self me & 100 100° ~< 100 
Drawing 25 75 | 100 
Doing 50 | 100 100 





Reading. —This is supposed to be from the reader ; 
the amount of knowledge is usually small; properly 
directed by the teacher, it arouses power to think and 
to read in other books; it aids in the acquirement of 
expression—especially in poetry ; it is the great means 
of acquiring a knowledge of the forms of words. 

Geography.—In this it is all knowledge; rightly di- 
rected it is one of the best power-arousing studies; it 
may be taught so as to increase skill in expression in 
map drawing, sand and clay-molding as well as by 
written abstracts. 

Arithmetic—kIn this the knowledge gained is small, 
except as to the figure-art itself. (The estimate here 
given will not meet with general approval.) 

Writing —The knowledge is of forms; demanding 
accuracy, it develops some skill. It may be considered 
as a useful, but not highly intellectual study. 

History —This is a study of the first rank in respect 
to knowledge-acquiring and power-arousing ; as to ex- 
pression it does not stand so high. Is this because it is 
poorly taught? 

Nature—In this plants, animals, minerals, the 
weather, and the sky are included; it ranks higher in 
expression than history. Why is this? 


Physics.—This includes chemics; many would rank 
its expression-acquirement as higher than is here given. 
Self.—This includes a knowledge of the body and of 
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ethics. It is given here the highest figures in each 
aspect. Is this correct? 

Drawing.—This is much like writing, but has a higher 
rank in power and expression. 

Doing.—-This includes work on wood and other ma- 
terials with fools. It is a step higher in power-giving 
than drawing. Writing, drawing, and doing, are three 
forms of hand training ; the first is demanded as a ne- 
cessity; the two latter reach further as imparting 
power and expression. 

This table is given with diffidence ; not as an accur- 
ate measurement of the several studies, but as a rough 
statement of the uses they are to the teacher in his 
work, Language-training is given in all the ten sub- 
jects, the hand-exercising ones of writing, drawing, and 
doing excepted. ‘There are many ways the being needs 
and obtains expression besides in the language of words. 
If the figures given arouse thought and suggestions the 
object of the writer will be accomplished. 


¥* 
City School Systems. 


(The Committee of Fifteen of the National Department of Superintend- 
ence has prepared the following questions for discussion.) 


1. Should there be a board of education, or a com- 
missioner with an advisory council ? 

2. If a commissioner, should he be elected by the 
people, or appointed by the mayor, or selected in some 
other way? 

3. What should be his powers and duties? 

4. If a board of education, of how many members 
should it consist? 

5. Should the members be elected or appointed? 
From the city at large or to represent districts? 

6. Should the members be elected in equal numbers 
from the two great political parties, or can any other 
device be suggested to eliminate politics fron? school 
administration ? 

7. By what authority should the superintendent of 
schools be elected or appointed, and for what term? 

8. What should be the qualifications of a city super- 
intendent of schools ? 

g. Should the city superintendent owe his appoint- 
ment directly or indirectly to the state educational 
authorities, and be responsible to them rather than to 
the local authorities ? 

10. In whom should be vested the authority to license 
teachers? To cancel licenses for cause? 

11, In whom should be vested the power to appoint 
teachers? In whom the power to discharge teachers? 

12, Supposing teachers appointed to a school, who 
should have the power to assign them to grades or 
classes? =P 

13. Should the principle of competitive examination 
be introduced in determining promotions to positions 
of greater responsibility or emolument? 

14. How should the duties of superintendents on the 
one hand and of principals on the other in the super- 
vision of methods and of teaching be defined ? 

15. By whom should the course of study be made? 

16. By whom should text-books be selected ? 

17. By whom should promotions be made? 

18. By whom should disputes between parents and the 
teaching force be settled ? 

19. By whom should a compulsory education law be 
enforced ? 


¥ 


“ An age like this demands 
Great minds, brave hearts, 
And strong and willing hands ; 

Men whom the lust of office cannot kill ; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 

Men who can legislate and dare not lie.” 
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Appointment of Teachers. 


The key to the successful administration of a school 
is to be found in definite responsibility. Until a principal 
is made to feel that he is held to a strict accountability 
for his school, his work, except in the case of the very 
few men who pursue the schoolmaster’s calling through 
sheer love of it, will fall far short of the ideal. In Brooklyn 
a principal can be held only to a partial accountability, 
because, except by courtesy, he has no voice in the se- 
lection of his assistants. His difficulties are often aug- 
mented by the presence in his school of teachers who 
seldom lose an opportunity to show that they owe their 
places to some power capable of maintaining them in an 
attitude of listlessness if not of defiance. Under such 
circumstances it isimpossible for a principal to exert the 
influence that belongs of right to his own position. The 
true remedy, I believe, would be to give the principal a 
large voice in the appointment of subordinate teachers. 

f Wm. H. MAxwELt. 

In San Francisco the appointment or teachers is regu- 
lated by the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the assistant teachers employed in 
the primary and grammar schools of the department 
shall be appointed in the following manner, viz.: 

1. After July 1 of each year the first six vacancies 
occurring in the substitute class shall be filled by ap- 
pointment from the graduates of the normal depart- 
ment of the Girls’ high school of that year, these lec- 
tions to be made by the special committee hereinafter 
designated, from the twelve who graduate with the 
highest percentage. 

2. A competitive examination shall be held of gradu- 
ates of the City normal school, exclusive of the gradu- 
ating class of the current year, and out of the number 
of those applying, the twelve, who shall, upon such ex- 
amination, be found to be the best qualified shall be 
deemed to be entitled to be appointed teachers. 

3. The eighteen so selected shall be appointed teach- 
ers in this department to fill the first eighteen vacancies 
that may occur in each year. 

4. If further vacancies occur, and it becomes necessary 
to appoint other teachers in the department, such ap- 
pointments shall be made in the manner at present pro- 
vided ; but no one shall be appointed a teacher in the 
schools of this city who is not a graduate of some nor- 
mal school or other institution of learning of equal or 
higher rank, with a regular diploma therefrom, or who 
shall not have had at least one year’s successful practice 
in teaching in primary or grammar schools, and hold 
first-grade certificates. 

5. The competitive examination above referred to 
shall be held before a committee consisting of the super- 
intendent of schools for this city, and not less than five 
members of the faculty of the University of California. 

The president of this board shall be and he is hereby, 
authorized and instructed to arrange with the faculty of 
University of California for holding such examinations, 
upon terms and conditions agreéd upon between them. 
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The pupil goes to the primary school (as he does to 
the kindergarten) to employ his observing and inductive 
powers ; and if he is made to read and to spell instead 
a great wrong is done. What shall be done to train 
these powers? This is the question to be asked of the 
primary teacher and not whether Cairo is on the right 
or left bank of the Nile. The mother puts things into 
the hand of the child and lets it try experiments; she 
knows it will go on to make inductions; she sees it is 
tired and fretful ; she knows it has made all the exper- 
iments possible with the things and gives new ones. 
The child observes its parents and comes to the conclu- 
sion that when the mother is cross it is not best to ask 
certain favors. It ‘observes that after prayer there is 
solemnity. Thus itreaches moral and religious conclu- 
sions. 

In the school the child is the same being he was at 
home; now itis supposed that the teacher will exercise 
him with skill in the inductions appropriate for his age. 
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Correlation in the Daily Work. 


By HELEN E, CLEMONS, 


The question of correlation of the studies in the daily program 
is puzzling many teachers, particularly in the higher grades, for 
it is often difficult to discover a means of grouping the seemingly 
disconnected subjects around a common center, and at the same 
time accomplish the exact line of work demanded by the curricu- 
lum. 

In the North Adams schools the idea of correlation is promi- 
nent in the making of all daily programs. In the ninth grade 
some work has just been done along this line and a brief sketch 
of the plan’as worked out 1s given. 

Our history discussions were upon the colonial period and the 
geography lessons upon N. America, and especially the United 
States, were easily related to this. Then, as will be seen, the sub- 
ject of our reading and literary work, furnished the central 
thought, the basis, with which, we further related history and 
geography, and from which we derived all written papers, de- 
scriptive, narrative, or character sketches. 

Unconsciously perhaps during the term, each day’s geography 
lesson, and each topic for discussion in history gave color and 
character to the background of what becamea picture, a com- 
pleted whole representative of things colonial. Then as further 
historical study furnished characters to place in the foreground 
of our mental picture and the characteristics of these prominent 
figures became well known through a study of poetry and prose 
relating to the period, we were better able to understand the 
thoughts, feelings, and ambitions of our Puritan ancestors. 

For instance, the class studied as one poetic version of life 
during the early colonial time, Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
Standish, and from the results of this study the program given 
below was gained. 

It was found that this study of real life did much to strengthen 
the pupils’ knowledge, thus completing that gained trom discus- 
sion of geographical situation and historical fact, and also their 
eyes were opened to the beauty and poetry to be found in what 
is often called cold New England. 

After we had studied for some time we began to realize the 
vast amount of material the poet must have collected, compared 
with the results of our superficial study, before he was ready to 
put his production before the public; and the background he 
painted for his characters, was found to harmonize perfectly with 
the main details. Then we referred more carefully to the pages 
of history which furnished his inspiration and this investigation 
from the historical standpoint resulted in essays entitled, ** The 
Pilgrims.’ 

Having this historical basis in mind we drew still nearer the 
scenes of the poem and pictured Plymouth, the land of pilgrims. 
From the written descriptions of colonial Plymouth it was appar- 
ent, that the historic place had been made to seem real, through 
the study of Longfellows’ description of it. 

Being familiar with the place described and with its history, 
the next subject for our attention was the life of the community 
and this was revealed as the train of events was followed. Be- 
fore we were ready for the study of the characters themselves, 
some attention was given to the plot of the story, in order that it 
might not be necessary to include in the several character 
sketches to be given later, accounts of the action of the poem. 
Hence several papers entitled, ‘“‘ The Plot,” were prepared, in 
which the story was simply told. 

After preparing for the character sketches we found that in 
the delineation of this element of poem, the poet allowed his 
powers of description full play, and as a result the characters of 
the story stood before us as real living people. Miles Standish 
became an old friend, as did ‘his friend and household com- 
panion,” John Alden; and Priscilla, the type of Puritan maidens, 
was perhaps one of our most intimate acquaintances at that time. 
At least one might easily judge such to be the fact, upon reading 
the character sketches that were written. 

As we grew more and more familiar with this poem and more 
fully appreciated its beauty, the question naturally arose as to 
how this effect was produced. 

All through our study we had-noticed striking passages, so 
that now we were ready to collect points for a paper on the 
poem as a literary production, we need not do it at the expense 
of destroying the impression gained of the poem as awhole. An 
essay criticising a production of Longfellow’s, or indeed, of any 
poet, being beyond the class, we included in this paper only the 
several ways in which the poem especially appealed to us. We 
noticed fine descriptions, evidences of imaginative power, the use 
of telling words and phrases,—all of which we had discovered 
during early discussions. Each pupil contributed some discovery 
of his own and the paper read was the result of this class exercise 
rather than of an individual. 

Of course the poem furnished material for the best of reading 
lessons. In order to show in the program given as a close of 
this part of the work how we had succeeded in rendering the 
thoughts of the poet, three scenes were enacted, the parts of the 
poem descriptive and introductory of each scene being given as 
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recitations. In our reading we had tried to transport ourselves 
back to old colony days and to bring up a vivid mental picture of 
all that which the words of the poet described. We so far 
succeeded that the struggle for “‘ expression and emphasis,” those 
mountains of the reading lesson, became comparative mole-hills. 
So Miles Standish, pacing the floor with his trusty sword of 
Damascus tightly grasped, as he talked to John Alden, and Pris- 
cilla in quaint Puritan dress seated at her spinning-wheel, seemed, 
when they appeared in the scenes, but an “ appearance in the 
flesh ” of what had so long been a reality in the mind. 

Thus it was that the program presented was a natural outcome 
of our every day work, in history, geography, and literature, a 
summary showing the line of thought followed : 


PROGRAM. 


‘*The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
I, Essay.—The Pilgrims. 
II. Essay.—Plymouth the Land of the Pilgrims, 
III, Essay.— The Plot. 
IV. Character sketches: (a) Miles Standish, (4) John Alden. (c) Priscilla. 
V. Essay.—The Poem as a Literary Production, 
VI. Scenes. 
Characters: Miles Standish. John Alden. Priscilla. Messenger. 
Scene I.—The Captain's Message. 
Introduction.—Recitation from poem. 
Scene II.—The Message Delivered. 
Introduction.—Recitation. 
Scene III.--By the Spinning Wheel. 
Introduction.—Recitation. 


North Adams, Mass. 
ra 


Nature Study. 
CREATE AN APPETITE FOR NATURE STUDY. 


John Burroughs in his recently published collection of essays 
called “‘ Riverby,” gives some valuable suggestions as to instru.- 
ion in the natural sciences. He says : 


‘* To teach young people or old people how to observe nature is a good 
deal like trying to teach them how to eat their dinner. The first thing ne- 
cessary in the latter case is a good appetite ; this given, the rest follows very 
easily, And in observing nature, unless you have the appetite, the love, 
the spontaneous desire, you will get little satisfaction. It is the heart that 
sees more than the mind. To love nature is the first step in observing her. 
It a boy had to learn fishing as a task. what slow progress he would make, 
but, as his heart is in 1t, how soon he becomes an adept.” 





To him who in the love oi nature holds 
Communion with her vistble forms, she speaks 


A varicus language. —Bryant. 
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The Courant, of Hartford, Conn., referring to this passage jn 
an abie editorial note says: 


‘*Mr. Burroughs never wrote a more suggestive and deep sentence than 
when he said the heart sees more than the mind; the instructor who cap 
quicken the pulses of his pupils and make them wider-eyed in class, is worth 
a hundredfold more than one whose specialty is getting scholars so filled 
up with facts that they can passa certain examination. It isn’t what we 
have forgotten, but what we know, not what has gone through us, but what 
is in us, that makes us of some account. Zhe knowledge acquired /or an 
examination does not stay beyond the week ; the knowledge acquired by an 
impulse of genuine interest lasts as long as wedo. ‘The great justification 
of the elective system is the fact that it is based upon study with appetite 
presupposed ; its danger lies in the other fact that all appetite is not nor. 
mal and that in youth it is immature. 

‘*Milk for babes, meat for men, and not too much sweet stuff for any- 
body ; with those restrictions, the wisest philosophy of education can do no 
better than follow this simple law.” 


Here is a profitable sermon for teachers who aim to accomplish 
the greatest good in school. The point that teachers should aim 
to awaken and develop in their pupils a genuine interest in the 
studies is particularly valuable. In that is given the highest aim 
of all instruction. It is better to leave out nature study alto- 
gether than to make it an excuse for cramming in a new depart- 
ment. And the same may be said of all other studies. Aim to 
create a love for all studies and everything else will take care of 
itself. 

REPORT ON NATURE STUDY, 


Supt. S. H. Sheakley, of Waverly, presented a report at the Iowa 
educational council meeting on this subject. It was in substance 
as follows : 


a. The term ‘‘ Nature Studies” includes all the activities and processes 
by which the child becomes acquainted with the outer world. It is ele- 
mentary science, to be sure, but it is more from the fact that it gives the 
child a knowledge of the phenomena of nature upon which science is 
founded. The definition given by Prof. Martin, of Lynn, Mass., in his 
review of Jackman's ‘‘ Nature Study,” is worthy of repetition in this con- 
nection: ‘‘Nature Study is the acquisition of knowledge through the 
senses by observation and experiment, the study of causes and effects, 
ranging over the whole field of nature, but without formality in arrange- 
ment or succession of subjects or lessons. : 

6. Your committee believes that nature study should have a place in the 
curriculum below the high school, because : 

1. It aids the management of the school by keeping the pupils busy and 
interested. 

2. It develops a love of nature which in turn contributes to man's eleva- 
tion through his esthetic and religious feelings. 

3. It cultivates the habit of getting knowledge directly. . 

4. It trains to habits of observation and accuracy—‘‘a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

5. It furnishes fresh and interesting material for composition work and 
thus leads to clear expression. 

6. It promotes punctuality and regular attendance by making the school 
more attractive. 

7. By deferring all nature study until the high school is reached, we 
exclude a larger proportion of pupils from the opportunity of obtaining a 
knowledge of the simplest laws and phenomena of the outside world. 

8. It increases the happiness of living by giving an attractive and acces- 
sible field for the exercise of both brain and hand. 

g. It enhances interest and attention in all other school work. 

10. It is most practical ; of necessity training eye, ear, and hand. 

11. No valid objection can be urged against ,this work if it is properly 
conducted. Of course the incompetent and poorly prepared teacher will 
not find this work any more acceptable than he does the teaching of geog- 
raphy. . 

c. Your committee would recommend the suggestions to teachers given 
below as highly useful in an intelligent teaching of this subject. 

1. Use one recitation period per week for this work. 

2 Take up only so many of the topics laid down for the year as can be 
discussed without overburdening the pupil. Three topics well taught are 
better than twenty skimmed over. 

3. Never take up a topic that you are unable to explain and to illustrate 
so clearly as to make the pupil understand it ; avoid all terms and all 
phases of the subject that are merely technical or that will tend to confuse. 

4. In general, relieve the work of the lesson by as much variety as possi- 
ble. Commissioner Harris recommends the following as a general method 
of instruction : First, read and explain something adapted to the capacity 
of your pupils; second, draw out in a conversational manner the experi- 
ence or information which your pupils have brought to illustrate the lesson, 
requiring the pupils to notice and name the properties, qualities, parts, and 
attributes ; third, never omit to show by a blackboard synopsis what has 
been discussed. 

5. Induce your pupils to bring illustrative specimens which they them- 
selves have gathered or which they may haveathome. In pleasant weather 
a school excursion or picnic may be turned to a profitable account. , 

9. Require short weekly compositions of pupils above fourth grade, in 
which they express in their own language their ideas on the subjects 
treated in the oral lessons. 

7 Refer to natural science as opportunity occurs in your every day 
teaching. Geography especially affords many opportunities for this 
work. 

8. Pupils should be taught to make illustrative drawings of this work 
whenever possible. 


DRAWING IN SCIENCE STUDIES, 


The most important subject discussed at the recent annual 
meeting of the Industrial Art Teachers’ Association, at Boston, 
was “Drawing in Science Studies.” Supt. S. T. Dutton, of 
Brookline, discussed the subject from the superintendent’s stand- 
point, Dr. A. C. Boyden, of the Bridgewater, Conn., normal 
school, from that of the supervisor of science studies, and Miss 
Georgia Fraser, of Springfield, from that of the supervisor of 
drawing. 

Supt. Dutton said in part: ‘“ What are the aims of nature 
study? In the first place we hope to train pupils to see accur- 
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ately and fully what we put before them, In the next place, we 
seek to impart a knowledge of the facts and forces of nature. A 
child thus learns something of his environment, and becomes 
conscious in a measure of the law and order that reign in the 
natural world. Through the creation the child learns something 
of the Creator. In the third place, the child is afforded an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and learning to love what is beautiful about him. 
Observation of this kind appeals to the finer feelings of the child 
and aids him 1n seeing what Ruskin calls ‘ the inexhaustible love- 
liness of nature.’ A child will draw an object more accurately 
than he will describe it in words, and he will express in drawing 
what he could not express otherwise.” 
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Dr. Boyden emphasized particularly the necessity of close ob- 
servation of nature. ‘ When, through such close study of nature,” 
he said, “‘ you have once observed the truth, accept it. Then your 
life will be filled with the truth that is in nature, and your work in 
art and in teaching will be a reflex of your life. One of the chief 
attractions of nature is its infinite variety, the entire absence of 
uniformity. No one leaf islikeanother. Each one has something 
different to tell the child who observes it. And the more it is ob- 
served the more it has to tell. I would have the child examine 
and study a leaf or a flower until that leaf or flower tells the child 
something, yields up to him the secret of its life, the wonder of its 
growth and its construction, or the beauty that is enshrined within 
. 

Miss Fraser suggested that drawing should be so taught as to 
help the teacher of science in his work. But while she believed in 
technical drawing, drawing that would elucidate the meaning of 
what had been studied in scientific or other courses, she also be- 
lieved in illustrated drawing as well, drawing that brought the finer 
meaning in the object itself. She held that color could be made 
one of tt e practical things for a child to learn about ; that a child’s 
interest in natural objects could perhaps be roused and stimulated 
more quickly by color work than in any other way. 


, 
Peconic’s Teachers. 


There is joy in Peconic this year over the possessiorof a school- 
teacher of normal habit. Everybody knows that the teacher is 
an important personage in the country. After experience with a 
teacher who cooked flapjacks in school and one who sat boys on 
the stove to firethem with proper ambition, Peconic has welcomed 
with open arms a pedagogue who does no worse than tell the pu- 
pils that, no matter what has been taught them to the contrary, 
they are to pronounce “ yacht ” “ yatsht,” sounding all the letters 
as their elders used to do in joke. The news has spread, too, 
that the teacher, who has for an assistant the young woman dis- 
tinguished as the prettiest girl in the village, deals with that fact 
by merely saying that it is no longer an annoyance to be obliged 
to work after hours with rebellious pupils, and this is considered 
a distinct advance upon a teacher such as Peconic has had, who 
persisted in piacing his arm around his assistant in the presence 
of the detained pupils until the assistant resigned. The pupils 
say this last teacher referred to kissed his assistant—in as digni- 
fied and professional a way as was possible to him— but she says 
he didn’t, and surely she ought to know. 

It was with some expectations of improvement that, after an 
experience with a hearty old man who fell asleep in the class- 
room, cooked his meals in an adjoining storeroom, and ran 
from a class to rescue edibles from burning, Peconic decided to 
employ as teacher a young man eager to stamp himself upon the 
life of the place. But the antics of the youthful incumbent soon 
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distressed all the village and its neighbors, In rebuking the pu- 
pils he jumped up and down and grew red in the face. He 
yanked a lame boy over a desk, and the boy he sat upon the stove 
was burned in a way which interfered with his eating at the fam- 
ily table and unfortunately there are no sideboards here. The 
teacher’s anger led him to break ferules over his desk as his blood 
boiled until the veins in his forehead were swollen like Dr. John- 
son’s at meal time. And he would end his fits when the children 
were utterly obstinate by bursting into angry tears. That such 
antics should confirm natural youthful contumaciousness was 
inevitable. A climax was reached in one case when the teacher 
told a boy he would put him out in five minutes if the boy did not 
mind. The culprit, with eyes fixed on the clock, awaited the 
slow movement of time, and in due season remarked loud enough 
for all the school to hear, “ Time’s up; come on.” Thé reply 
was, “ Alonzo, I Il tell your father.” and Alonzo did not go out. 

Affairs at the school became so interesting that the close of the 
sessions was looked forward to with eagerness and not without 
anxiety by the community. Thecoming of the children was an- 
ticipated, and housewives came to the doors to hear the latest 
news, which the pupils dispensed in short breaths as they has- 
tened on from farmhouse to farmhouse. A small boy was cuffed 
and had his shirt torn because he was accused of whispering and 
denied it. The assistant teacher corroborated the prattle of the 
youngsters. Besides dancing in rage before the pupils, the 
teacher, during a three-hours’ talk with the parents of one of 
them, danced from chair to chair about the parlor and tied and 
untied his neckerchief ceaselessly while he labored in argument to 
convince them of the guilt of a boy. 

But the most serious outbreak on the teacher’s part, that which 
led to his arrest, was in relation to a boy toward whom he ap- 
peared to feel an especial dislike, Theron Worth, The boy, ona 
charge of whispering, which he denied, was told to write 790 
words. He refused to do it. He had been the object of the 
teacher’s wrath on previous occasions, and had been so cuffed 
that his father warned the teacher not to do any more cuffing. 
Upon the lad’s refusal to write the 790 words, the teacher wrote 
a note to the trustees and told the boy to deliver it. He refused 
to do so, and the teacher grabbed him to put him out, and was 
shaking him violently when the operation was stopped by the 
boy’s brother. Mr. Worth placed the matter in the hands of 4 
Southold Justice of the Peace, and this action brought the trus- 
tees to the school. Active interference on the part of the trustees 
having once been secured complaint followed complaint, until the 
trustees were obliged to visit the school several times a day. 

The board of, trustees was composed of a Presbyterian, a Uni- 
versalist, and an agnostic. Presbyterianism is the good old faith 
of eastern Long Island, and the Universalists who flourish mainly 
in Peconic are looked at somewhat askance as not among the 
elect and foreordained. It so happened that the Universalist 
trustee was in practice as in belief of those who say, “‘ Blessed are 
the peacemakers.” So he was for peace. And in the rigid prin- 
ciples which prevail in religious life hereabouts, the Presbyterian 
trustee felt it his duty not to be outdone in the practice of Bibli- 
cal precept by a Universalist, so he was for peace. The third 
trustee, who likes to see things done quickly on a mundane basis 
swore at all inthe aggregate who were concerned in the trouble. 

A few days later another Worth boy stood in the entry of the 
school-house as the teacher appeared, and was by him promptly 
thrown out. The boy then went and stood by the stove to get 
warm, and was again seized by the teacher and thrown violenly 
about, whereupon all the boys in the room seized the articles at 
hand and hurled them at the teacher, forcing him to give up the 
Worth boy. Then they all left the school in a body, and ran 
down the lane crying, *‘ He is crazy.” 

The Worth boy went home crying. A doctor was summoned, 
and he found that one of the boy’s ankles was strained and one 
of his ribs was cracked. This the physician subsequently swore 
to. In the afternoon of the eventful day the sheriff came and 
took the teacher to Southold. The teacher’s father and some 
others hastily hitched up and followed them. The case was put 
down for trial, but was never heard. The Justice of the Peace 
avoided the issue by proclaiming himself incompetent in the prem- 
ises, he being an eighth cousin of the defendant. Everybody is 
at least eighth cousin to everybody else in these parts. 

The children were delighted at the arrest and marched the 
streets singing gleefully to the air of ‘“‘ The Bowery.” 

Our teacher, our teacher, 

He rings the bell 

And he shouts like h——, 

Our teacher, our teacher, 

He'll never teach school any more. 

Farmers have plenty of idle time in the winter, and the school 
happenings of that winter kept everything in a turmoil. Every- 
body was talking of them ; and as talk has got to be made in these 
quiet parts the folks got on the algebraic principle that a plus is 
as good as a minus, and when events are not active they talk of 
what isn't. So now enjoying the quietude of the school under 
the new teacher, they are one at it and at the contrast with 
the other teachers, and are willing he should say “ yatsht ” which 
he does.—From The Sun of January 13. 
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The movement begun in THE JouRNAL to bring the 
school board before the public eye is bearing fruit. Let- 
ters come from all points asking that the good work go 
on. One principal voices the general feeling in this 
way: “ Weare the victims of politics ; [don’t care very 
much who make up the board if it is not run as a polit- 
ical affair.” The teachers in most towns are uncertain 
whether they are to be retained, simply because they 
know the new officials feel that they have the power to 
turn them out and hanker to exercisetheir power. What 
stories could be told of the cracking of the whip by such 
men. 


The late Eugene Kelly, a remarkable financier, as 
noble a gentleman as ever lived, was a member of the 
N. Y. board of education and a subscriber to THF 
JouRNAL. It was pleasant to hear a man of millions 
say, “It isa good paper; I read it with profit ; I hope 
all the teachers read it.” “ Ex-Mayor Gilroy, just leav- 
ing the office he has conducted with great ability, found 
time at the meeting of Catholic educators to say, “ THE 
JouRNAL is a splendid paper.” These are mentioned 
here because many a teacher thinks the great educa- 
tional officials find no time to read the paper he reads. 
Show usa truly great man and he will be interested to 
read about education. 





The school board has now to defend itself. Why 
should it exist ? What has it left undone ? Whocould do 
itbetter? How can aset of,men be placed in power todo 
rightly what it is expected the school board will do? 

These are a few of the questions that will be asked. 
It will be hard to get testimony to convict the average 
school board not only of incompetence, but of something 
a good deal worse, for the witnesses would be teachers 
who would lose their places, but the evidence exists.” 
Why was appointed asateacher? No matter where ? 
The average school board if it answers truthfully will 
give a “ political”’ reason. 








Are there “deals” in school boards? “The weak 
point in America is that everything is done by politi- 
cians—the public spirited man is not seen.” These 
words by an eminent English writer, who has paid us a 
visit, are only too true. Men go on school boards as 
Republicans or Democrats ; their effort is to aid their 
party in all they do. The repairs, the appointments of 
janitors and teachers, are looked at from this stand- 
point. Not that the teacher must be a Democrat if the 
board is Democratic, but the Democrats when in, ap- 
point a man as teacher who is recommended by a Dem- 


ocrat. This is the “spoils of office’ for the school 
board. Noone can uphold such a practice. It prob- 
ably deteriorates the results 50 per cent. How shall 


this practice be eradicated? 





A city superintendent of schools was asked how he 
came to be chosen by the aldermen year after year ; he 
honestly replied, “I made myself solid with them "— 
meaning said board of aldermer. He explained the 


meaning of this term in his case by saying, ‘“‘ When they 
wanted appointments I made them’’—that is, he ap- 
pointed as teachers the persons these aldermen re- 
quested. 

This 1s a real crime against the children ! 


Poor, 
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helpless, unoffending creatures, who shall rescue them ? 
Who will look into this matter and cleanse this Augean 
stable? The people vote their money lavishly for 
schools. Then the politician steps in and says, “I 
must pick out the recipients of this money. I will di- 
rect this stream of money so that it will benefit my 
clients.” And he does it, and the peuple cry out, 
““ Great is the American school as run by the politi- 
cian.” 


Leading Events of the Week. 


William Randel Cremer, a member of the British parliament, 
has come to this country to present a memorial to President 
Cleveland in favor of international arbitration. During the 
eleven years he has been in parliament he has devoted a great 
deal of time to the subject: The memorial is signed by 234 
members of parliament. 


President Cleveland has decided to call an extra session of the 
incoming Congress if no legislation for the relief of the treasury 
is passed before March 4. He asserts that the administration 
must not allow the public credit to become imperiled, even if 
Congress refuses to pass an act to meet the emergency. 


It is reported that everything has been burned in the route of 
the Japanese army in Manchuria. The movements of both the 
Chinese and the Japanese troops are hindered by the exhaustion 
of supplies. The central government is bewildered and helpless, 
and the Manchu princes have taken the defence in their own 
hand to prevent the intrigues of Chinese officials. A force of 
marines and sailors has been called to Pekin to protect the for- 
eign residents there. The independence of Corea has been de- 
clared. Two contradictory reports are sent out about the king— 
one that he is dead, and the other that he has only had a fit. 


The king of Siam, who has been ill, is reported better——The 
various South American commercial firms of which William R. 
Grace is the head consolidated into one corporation.— A brush 
and broom trust incorporated at Albany, with $800,000 paid 
capital. ——Mysterious movements of British warships near the 
Mosquito coast.-——Many cases of grip in New York City.——A 
strike of the trolley car men in Brooklyn.——A big train loaded 
with contributions for the famine-stricken people of Nebraska. 
——Minister of Foreign Affairs Hatch, of Hawaii, on his way to 
Washington to present the subject of annexation.—An earth- 
quake at Patras, Greece.——The Lexow report to the legislature 
recommends a bi-partisan commission for New York city and a 
further investigation into the city departments.——The govern- 
ment of Newfoundland in correspondence with that of the Do- 
minion respecting terms of admission into the Canadian confed- 
eration.——A mysterious fleet seen off the coast of Florida said 
to be a filibustering expedition to Cuba.——The French cabinet 
headed by M. Dupuy resigns because the chamber of deputies 
votes to appoint a commission of inquiry. President Casimir- 
Perier also resigns. 


A Correction. 


Some time ago THE JOURNAL published a note concerning 
the disappearance of Mrs. Ida R. Notson, a former teacher of 
Omaha. Mrs. Notson was supposed to have committed suicide 
because the newly elected state superintendent refused to appoint 
her his deputy, after she had canvassed the state for him. THE 
JOURNAL obtained the news from a correspondent, and since all 
the metropolitan newspapers reported the same, printed it sup- 
posing it to be correct. A trusty correspondent in Nebraska re- 
ports an entirely different state of things. He writes regarding 
this note [JOURNAL of Dec 22]: 

‘‘About the only elements of truth in the note are the refusal of Mr. Cor- 
bett to appoint Mrs. Notson deputy state superintendent and the disappear- 
ance of Mrs. Notson. It is not at all certain that there is any connection 
between these two facts. As to the other matters ; 1st. It is quite gener- 
ally believed that Mrs. Notson has not destroyed herself, but is in hiding in 
the western part of the state. 2d. Mr, Corbett has a moral and legal right 
to make such appoiniments as he shall see fit in the state department of ed- 
ucation. 3d. It has not yet been shown that Mrs. Notson was authorized 
by Mr, Corbett to make the canvass in his behalf. 4th. Public opinion is 
not running against Mr. Corbett. On the contrary, there is a general feel- 
ing of sympathy for him. There has been no demand on the part of the 
educational interests of the state that he decline to accept the office to whick 
he has been elected.” 
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John W. Cook. 
By RICHARD EDWARDS, 
John W. Cook was born in the state of New York, April 20, 


1844, and is the son of Col. H. D.Cook. In 1851 Mr. Cook went 
west with his parents, and settled in McLean county, Illinois. 
He entered the state normal university in 1862, and graduated in 
1865. He then began teaching school at Brimfield, Peoria 
county, Illinois. Here he remained but one year, and returned 
to Normal, and became principal in the model school department. 
In 1867 he was married to Lydia Spofford, sister of Mrs. Gen. 
Hovey. In 1868 he became a member of the normal faculty, and 
taught history and geography. In 1869 he changed to reading 
and elocution. In 1876 he was appointed professor of mathema- 
tics. In 1890 he succeeded Dr. E. C. Hewett, as president of the 
normal university. 

President Cook has attained marked success in all his educa- 
tional undertakings. He was a thorough and successful student 
in the early days of the normal university. He was a useful and 
efficient instructor in the graded school at Brimfield, and in the 
model school at Normal. In his subsequent work he has main- 
tained a high standard of competency. In every situation that 
he has filled the universal conviction has been that he was pre- 
cisely the man for the place. 

From the above sketch it will be seen that his formai academic 
training was limited. All his higher school work as a student 
was done in the normal university. But his habit of vigorously 
grappling with every problem which he encountered and of thor- 
oughly mastering the principles involved in it, has been to him an 
efficient substitute for the work which he might have done at 
universities. His investigations have never stopped with the 
spec al needs of the situation in which he happened to be. But 
whenever a question has come up he has probed it as faithfully 
and as profoundly as his time and opportunities would permit. 
This habit has been of invaluable benefit to him and to those who 
have been under his instruction. 

In recent years he has turned his attention with great earnest- 
ness to questions involved in pedagogy. Many years ago Dr. 
Karl Rosenkranz’s Pedagogics asa System was introduced as 
a text-book into the normal university. This was the beginning 
of attempts in that institution to grapple with the products of 
German thought in respect to education, It is safe to say that 
from that time to this the contributions tothe science of peda- 
gogy made by the Germans have been more or less carefull 
considered. In later years this influence has been in snes | 

Without being a slavish imitator President Cook has availed 
himself quite fully of the benefits to be derived from this source. 
Several of the members of the faculty, appointed since the begin- 
ning of his presidency, hold degrees from German universities. 

President Cook has not been a direct applicant for literary de- 
grees and titles. His busy life has {been too full of what is 
called practical work to make it possible for him to perform the 
specific tasks required for such degrees. But the value of his 
work has been so palpable, and so universally recognized, that 
colleges have been glad to confer them upon him. Thus, in 
1883, Knox college, then presided over by the eminent Dr. 
Bateman, gave him the honorary degree of A. M., and in 1892 
he received the degree of LL. D. from Blackburn university. 

Since Dr. Cook’s accession to the presidency of the Normal uni- 
versity that institution has been materially enlarged in its facili 
ties and improved in its methods. One of the new features is 


an extensive library. This is under the care of a skilled librarian 
and is catalogued and adjusted according to the must approved 
of recent methods. 


From it, by the help of the librarian, the 
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Students derive great benefit, not only in their school work, but 
also in their general educational development. 

A new and very commodious building has also been erected for 
the model schoo! or the training department. This was very 
greatly needed, and it has added not a little to the efficiency of the 
institution. 

The faculty is a very strong one. Its nembers, for the most 
part are graduates of high standing from the most renowned uni- 
versities in the United States and in Germany. The school is 
doing very efficient and acceptable work. It is thoroughly es- 
tablished in the confidence of the people of Illinois. 

As a natural consequence the numbers in attendance have been 
from year to year increasing. This year the number of students 
exceeds that of any previous year. 

From what has been said some of the sources of President 
Cook's power may been inferred. His thorough methods, in- 
domitable industry and earnestness, would alone secure for him 
great influence among educational men and women, as well as 
with the public at large. But he has other qualities which greatly 
add to his influence. He has a clear, practical knowledge of men 
and understands how to deal with them, whether in the halls of 
‘egislation, in educationa! meetings, or within the walls of the in- 
stitution over which he presides. He also has a fine power of 
self control. Every mental and moral energy within him is put 
to its proper use. There is no waste of power from the lack of 
right guidance. He is as yet a young men, comparatively speak- 
ing, and the friends of education are hoping for a long continu- 
ance of his educational leadership. 


Mr. Robert A. Simpson has resigned from the Jersey City board 
of education. It is said that Mr. John A. Walker has been ap- 
pointed in his place. 


The School Law department this month discusses the question 
of advisability of employing Roman Catholic sisters as teachers 
in the public schools. The decision, as well as the dissenting 
opinions, are not only interesting, but intensely important. There 
have been many inquiries and demands for this decision. In 
making up the epitome it has been freely quoted. Superintend- 
ents and school boards will particularly appreciate the full treat- 
ment of the question. 


Have the teachers told the pupils about the fur seals. It will 
be remembered that we sent lawyers to Paris and a treaty was 
made. Now it appears that the seals are being exterminated by 
those who are allowed to kill seals in the seas. The Paris rules 
are: No hunting of seals from August till May outside of a 60-mile 
radius around the Pribylov islands. In 18y2 the sea hunters got 
24,585 skins; in ’93, 36,113; in '94, 47,463. The seals that gath- 
er on Pribylov islands are mainly mother seals ; they swim off be- 
yond the 60-mile limit and are killed ; all, it is probable, that are 
killed belong to the Pribylov herd.. Before the sea-hunting was 
undertaken the United States used to kill 100,000 males on the 
Pribylov islands ; last year only 16,000 fit to kill were found. The 
result will be that the great sea herd of seals will be extermin- 
ated, like the buffalo. 


It is always pleasant to find an influential newspaper whose 
editorial notes on educational matters reveal a higher conception 
of the fundamental problem than the antiquated “three R’s’ 
idea. The Hartford Courant which is quoted also in another 
column is one of thein. It wrote in a recent issue: 

‘* The whole problem of education is to awaken interest along lines lead- 
ing to a rounded, useful, and enjoyable culture. The boy who wrestles 
over his Greek verbs makes a hateful head-matter of it, a violent, detached, 
wearisome intellectual effort, because he doesn't for a moment grasp the 
idea that this work is a necessary means to a pleasant end—the ability to 
read two of the most spirited and splendid buccaneer tales in existence, ?. ¢., 
the epics of Homer. And the canny teacher will by all possible devices in- 
stil into the pupils’ minds the connection between dry grammar and stir- 
ring poetry and story, thus giving meaning and excuse tothe drudgery 
otherwise not to be borne. Hence the modern notion of teaching inclines 
more and more to give as little as possible of linguistics separated from the 
literature itself.” 

The opening words have the right ring. The aim of the mod- 
ern school is cultivation of a healthy, harmonious, many-sided 
interest. The “hammer! hammer! hammer!” road will soon 
be deserted. 


~ The Jthaca Fournal says: “ Educators throughout the state 
are unreservedly seconding and urging the name of Mr. Charles 
R. Skinner for appointment as state superintendent of instruction 
to succeed Mr. Crooker. Mr. Skinner was for six years deputy 
and co-worker with that ideal superintendent, Judge Draper, who 
is now president of the Illinois college. Mr. Skinner has super- 
vised teachers’ institutes for the last three years, and has, there- 
fore, nine years’ familiarity with the school work of the state, 
He is an able, pure, genial man who ardently loves educational 
work and knows how to inspire poorly paid teachers. His selec- 
tion would give intense and unanimous satisfaction to the school 
circles of the state.” 
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Pedagogical Museum. 


The New York University School of Pedagogy has decided to 
organize a pedagogical museum. Its distinct purpose will be to 
make a comparative presentation of only thoroughly good and 
scientifically approved modern school-room material for the use 
of teachers and learners. A beginning has already been made 
in the gathering in of desks, chairs, blackboards, maps, charts, 
globes, models, instr:ments, text-books. Great care is taken in 
the selection to get the best appliances for school-room work that 
the market affords. The committee of the faculty in charge of 
this work is composed of Professors Edgar Dubs Shimer and 
Charles B. Bliss. 

The university authorities have made such arrangements of 
space in the new building, now erecting, as will allow of proper 
exhibition of the accumulating material. 

The marked success achieved by the School of Pedagogy in at- 
tracting as students, teachers, and superintendents of wide exper- 
ience and of acknowledged power, warrants the belief that 1s 
pedagogical museum will prove to be not a mere collection, but a 
selection, so ordered, as to become a valuable aid in furthering 
the professional preparation of the earnest men and women who 
have entered upon university training in order to fit themselves 
more fully to become leaders and guides of educational thought. 





Southern Educational Association. 


Mr. G. B. Morrison, of the high school of Kansas City, Mo., on 
his return from the Southern Educational Association meeting. 
recently held at Galveston, Texas, gave to the /ourna/ of his 
home city, a bright account of the teachers he met. the program 
of the sessions, the speakers, and the schools of the South in gen- 
eral. He said in part: 


‘* So far as could be observed there was little in the meeting to distin- 
guish it as different from a Northern meeting of asimilar kind. As is 
usual at such gatherings, there was present nearly every type of peda- 
gogue. Some were known by their works, some by their official positions, 
some by their good looks, and others by their smiles. There was present 
the quiet scholar whose presence would hardly be suspected tiil it came his 
time to perform a duty or to respond toa direct question. Among these 
was Professor W. B. Smith, the mathematician, who recently resigned his 
chair at the Missouri State university to accept a similar position at Tulane 
university, New Orleans. Professor Ayres, also of Tulane, and a physicist 
of some note, was also present. Many more of this class were present, 
but not being on the program, they did not speak. There was also the 
omnipresent small man with a big ax looking out for any convenient grind- 
stone. And although the prodigious size of the ax was sometimes out of 
all proportion to the bearer, the burden was usually borne with smiling 
fortitude. This contingent, if not useful, will at least make known his 
presence. The nature of his mission demands it, and he is never known 
‘to miss a meeting.’ Like the Gulf mosquito, he can always be counted in. 

‘“*Then there was the mediocre, plodding teacher, looking fora hero— 
some educational star to pin his faith to. Many were there for social pur- 
poses only—to get acquainted and to receive such inspiration as large 
gatherings can afford ; and herein it seems to me lies the chief advantage 
to be derived from these meetings. . An epoch in one’s life and a turning 
point of thought, motive, and ambition is often created by the meeting of 
a truly great and sincere man; and there is always sure to be a few such 
men at these gatherings. 

‘*In the North, the school of modern times, representing the growth of 
current thought, stands side by side with the school of long ago, where the 
blue-back spelling-book spirit holds undisputed sway. It is so in the 
South. Where a teacher finds lodgment there will be a school. If he be 
a strong character, with pleasant social qualities, but of extreme conserva- 
tive tendencies, education will suffer stagnation. But if nature has placed 
the stamp of progress on his brow, and has also endowed him with moral 
and social qualities equal to the other, then a modern school will come into 
existence. 

** Sectional lines have little to do with the foundation and growth of schools. 
The North has its kindergartens, its polytechnic schools, its manual train- 
ing schools, its schools of art and design, and its other useful, although 
more conventional schools; so has the South. The Missouri university 
has an excellent manual training department well under way; so has Tu- 
lane university, situated in the extreme South. Missouri has some of the 
poorest schools on earth ; so has Louisiana. 

‘*The city of Galveston has two lasting monuments to the memory of 
educational philanthropists—the Ball high school building, the place where 
the late meeting was held, was built by George Ball, an enterprising citi- 
zen of that city. Much of Mr. Ball’s generous gift, however, was expended 
by the architect in an attempt at ornamentation, resulting in a consequent 
sacrifice of utility. This is a common error, and is not a special character- 
istic of the South. Such mistakes are quite as common inthe North. The 
hot air furnace man came to the Ball high school, defaced its walls, and 
went on his way. Hot water pipes have since replaced his ‘ system,’ and 
the ‘hole in the wall’ only remains to attest the ‘business’ ability of the 
man who hoodwinked an innocent people. But even this does not charac- 
terize the South. Such things are quite common in the North, in the East, 
and inthe West. Another of Galveston’s monuments is the ‘ Rosenberg 
Free School ’—a magnificent structure, and devoted to the uses of common 
school grade instruction. 

‘“*The program of the association contained some very interesting ad- 
dresses. Chief among these was the one by United States Commissioner 
William T. Harris. His subject was ‘An Ideal Course of Study.’ Mr. 
Harris is distinctively known by his works. There is nothing of the wily 
politician about him. Huis mind is lofty, keen, and highly philosophic. 
He is claimed both by the progressive and by the conservative elements. 
Like Emerson, he is admired by all classes—by some because they under- 
stand him, by others because they do not. He is of that type of manhood 
to which President Eliot, of Harvard, and Dr. Woodward, of Washington 
university, belong, and yet he differs from them in many particulars. He 
does not recognize the necessity of the manual element in education to the 
same extent as do these other men, and yet he is a firm advocate of the 
kindergarten, and helped to start it in St. Louis many years ago, While | 
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do not wholly agree with Dr. Harris as to the proper time and manner of 
introducing science into the schools, yet I have been greatly inspired by the 
ability and evident sincerity of this great_man. Dr. Harris is entirely above 
being used to subserve the selfishness or ambition of anyone, great or 
small. He is alwayson the lookout for the best in all phases of educational 
work, and rewards merit whenever and wherever he findsit. He is en- 
tirely above and beyond any fear of nursing into life a professional rival, 
He is somewhat austere in his demeanor, but his candor more than com- 
pensates therefor. His address was much appreciated by the teachers who 
heard him.” 

Referring to his own paper on “ The Sanitary Construction of 
School Buildings,”’ Mr. Morrison said : 

‘I felt not a little apprehension in addressing the teachers on a some= 
what technical subject, but their intelligent appreciation and their cordial 
greeting was an inspiration. I found others deeply interested in the prob- 
lem of school-house sanitation, and received valuable assistance from Dr. 
Harris, Professor Ayers, Professors Rose, Smith, and others.” 

He concluded his interesting review with the words, “‘ If there 
remain traces of the Mason and Dixon line, it is certainly politi- 
cal, and not educational.” 





The Chicago 7rzdune has this to say regarding the efforts that 
are made to pass a bill providing for the pensioning of teachers 
after twenty vears service in the city’s public schools : 


‘* According to the summary of the bill, prepared some time ago, no per- 
son could be put on the pension list without a vote of the board of educa- 
tion. It appears now that any teacher may retire of her own accord on ha!/- 
pay after she has taught the required number of years, or may be put upon 
the pension list by the board of education if her work is no longer satisfac- 
tory. Should such a bill pass, there will be a number of teachers eligible 
for immediate retiracy who may want to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to stop work and live on their half-pay, or whom the board may want to put 
on the shelf. But where is the money with which to pay their pensions ? 
Within the next five years there will be a large number of teachers who w:ll 
be entitled to half-pay, but the per cent. on salaries will net have created a 
fund anything like large enough to meet the demands of the pensioners. 
Those who have this matter incharge seem to have paid no attention what- 
ever to the money question. Is it their intention to call on the taxpayers 
to make good any deficiency ?_ There has been printed as yet no statement 
of the extent of the demands which may be made on the pension fund with- 
in the next two or three years and of the sum likely to be available to meet 
them with: Why isnot that information given for the guidance of the leg- 
islature ?” 





Prof. Henry E. Alford, late of Baltimore and recently elected 
president of the Oklahoma agricultural college, has tendered his 
resignation to the governor because of ,corruption and misman- 
agement among the board of regents. He charges that $50,000 
have been squandered and misappropriated in three years, politi- 
cal favorites put in office with no duties whatever and paid 
from $100 to 200 per month. The board of regents alone (six in 
number) drew $9,000 for mileage and personal expenses in two 
years, and thousands of dollars have been paid out for surveying in- 
struments and minerals, with no student using any of them. The 
legislature will investigate and the matter also be brought before 
Congress, as the college has been drawing large sums from the 
general government. 





In an able paper in the Jowa Teacher Supt. Kratz, of Sioux 
City, on the question as to what subject should be the center in 
school work says: 


‘* Because history possesses high value as a character builder, because its 
subject matter is in itseif deeply interesting, and because it easily leads into 
the other subjects of the school course, it is entitled to a prominent place in 
the curriculum, but because it in itself does not furnish sufficient material 
for a good backbone throughout the entire eight years of the course, and 
because it is not the strongest stimulator of thought, it cannot alone be 
given the foremost place. 

‘* Because nature study affords excellent training for the development of 
some, not all of the essential elements of character, but it furnishes an abun- 
dance of material out of which to construct the backbone of the course, be- 
cause its subject matter will easily arouse the most absorbing interest, be- 
cause it ranks foremost as a stimulator of thought and mental activity, and 
because it easily lends itself tothe work of co-ordination, its claims to the 
foremost place is strong, but because it does not rank as high as the history 
group in well-rounded character building, it, alone, cannot be made the cen- 
ter of school work. 

‘‘In the grouping of school subjects langu»ge, as reading and literature 
study, is classed with history; as the technical study of grammar, it is 
classed with the formal studies. It has, therefore, a right to share the 
strong points of both the history and formal groups, viz., highest value in 
character building, and an indispensable key to knowledge. Because of 
these strong considerations Janguage must also be given a prominent place, 

‘*With nature study, then, as the strongest stimulator of thought, with 
language to clothe that thought in words, and with history to round out 
moral character, we form our threefold subject around which school work 
should center.” 





The Normal Forum, of Iowa, says: 


‘*OuR TIMES, a journal of current events, published by E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., 61 East Ninth street, New York, 1s filled with clear and brief state- 
ments of the leading events of the month, It is the best paper of the kind 
that we know of and should be in the hands of every teacher,” 





The Iowa public school teachers made a very sensible move at 
their last meeting by adopting the resolutions offered by Supt. C. 
E. Shelton, to discourage the use of the term “ professor” as not 
suitable to public school teachers, Plain Miss, Mrs., and Mr. 
hereafter, if you please. 
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Berlin Letter of THe Journat. 


(In THE JOURNAL of Dec. 22, I find notes from Paris andalso from London 
The editor also mentions regular correspondents in Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
and New York and appea's for school news from other places. I take this 
appeal to heart, and shall endeavor to give the readers of THE JOURNAL, 
from time to time, such news on German education asseems to be of inter- 
est. From my own standpoint these news items in THE JOURNAL are of 
great interest and va ue ) 


The teachers of Prussia have lately met with a great disappoint- 
ment in the decision of the minister of instruction, Dr. Bosse, not 
to present the proposition for an increase in salaries to the reichs- 
tag at this session. While the minister is a warm friend of the 
teachers and deeply feels the justice of their claim for better sal- 
aries, he recognizes that with increased taxes for the army, an 
appeal to the reichstag at this time would be futile. So the poor 
teachers must wait. But their claim must be met and that in the 
near future. It is a well-recognized fact that they are not paid 
as well as other civil officers of hke rank in the state. 
While the city teachers are fairly well paid many of the country 
teachers are obliged to eke out a miserable existence on six hun- 
dred marks ($150) a year with free rent. It was proposed that in 
no case should the salary be less than nine hundred marks a year 


with house. Think of living and supporting a family on even 
that amount! 


The common schools of Berlin are free, an exception among 
German cities and in German practice. But the higher schools 
(Gymnasia, Real-Schulen, higher girls’ schools, schools for the 
middle classes who do not care to send their children to the com- 
munity schools, etc.) require tuition of about one hundred marks 
a year. As there is a deficit in the city treasury caused by the 
large amount of sewers necessary to be built, it is proposed to meet 
this in part by increasing the tuition in the above schools from 
ten to thirty per cent. This, of course, is meeting with great op- 
position on the part of parents. 


The popularity of the common schools is shown by the follow- 
ing statistics for the year ending March 31, 1894: number attend- 
ing the free schools, 179,621 ; number from 6 to 14 years of age at- 
tending other schools, 31,947; number over 14 years of age at- 
tending school, 16,615. 


There is a very strong feeling for free public schools through- 
out Germany, and I understand that the present progressive 
minister is heartily in favor of the movement. It is recognized 
that America is in advance of Germany in this respect. Berlin has 
made great progress since her schools were free. The Liberal 
Volkspartei has the tollowing remarkable plank in its platform: 

“The education of the people demands the promotion and 
regulation of obligatory, gratuitous instruction of the masses ; 
independence of the school from the church without prejudicing 
the religious school instruction; rearrangement of the higher 
educational system tocerrespond with the demands of the times ; 
and inspection of schools by professional teachers. The party 
promises especial care for those branches of education which are 
intended to equip the youth to meet the economical and social 
questions of life.” 

The point touching the inspection of schools needs some ex- 
planation. All inspectors at present are school men with the 
exception of the local inspectors who are usually the pastors of 
the place. School men demard that the connection of pastors 
with the school shall cease and district inspectors be appointed who 
are professional teachers. 


During the last fifteen years Berlin has expended nearly six 
million dollars for new school buildings, erecting some years as 
high as ten. Asa result there never has been lack of space for 
all children that came, though the increase has been some years 
as high as five thousand. To-day there are ninety-four class- 
rooms in Berlin unoccupied, but all ready for use. To my mind 
nothing could speak louder for the wisdom, foresight, and effi- 
ciency of the school board than the above fact. 


The special schools for poor children whose parents are unable 
to pay tuition fees are discouraged by the minister of Instruction 
on the ground that attendance upon such aschool will act in after 
life as a reproach or detriment to success. The abolishment of 
tuition fees will be found also to act as a leveler of class distinc- 
tion in that it gives all children equal school advantages and puts 
them on the same plane 


The schools are not satisfied with present attainment, but are 
ever striving for better things. Schulrath Prof. Bertram, head of 
the department of common schools of Berlin (corresponding to 
our superintendent), told me that the conservativeness of Germany 
stands in the way of rapid progress in the schools, and that while 
visiting America during the Chicago exposition, he was struck 
with the advantage that American teachers have over German 
teachers in that the former are allowed to try new things, make 
experiments and seek for the better way, while the latter are not 
allowed to do so. He thought that there is great hope for our 
schools just in this line. Baur, in the revised Schmid’s Encyclo- 
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padia says concerning America: “It has a great advantage in 

its freedom from prejudice, in its unbiased practical sense with 

which it attempts to solve its educational problems.” A good 

motto for both countries however 1s, “ Rast’ ich, so rost’ ich!” (If 

I rest, I rust.) L. SEELEY. 
Berlin, Jan, 2, 1895. 





The Michigan State Grange at its recent meeting adopted some 
sound resolutions calling for better equipment of school-houses ; 
providing that none but American citizens be licensed to teach 
school ; requesting the enactment of a more stringent truancy 
law ; favoring a law requiring county school examiners to have 
had not less than twenty-four months’ experience as teachers ; 
calling for laws that shall give county commissioners authority to 
order school out-buildings repaired ; making attendance of teach- 
ers upon county institutes compulsory, abolishing the institute 
fee ; increasing the number of months during which school sha'l 
be held from three to five ; changing the time of the election of the 
superintendent of public instruction from November to April, and 
endorsing the farm and home reading course. 


Supt. Greenwood is a forcible speaker. He was missed at the 
last N. E. A. meeting. It 1s hoped that he will be on the pro- 
gram at Denver next summer. At a recent institute of his teach- 
ers at Kansas City, Mo., he gave in a short extempore talk some 
helpful pointers on school-room practice. Speaking of the cor- 
rection of the language of pupils he condemned the way some 
teachers have of stopping a pupil in the midst of a recitation or 
speech to criticise his language. The correcting, he said, should 
be done in the language lessons or at another time when the pu- 
pil will not be confused. Referring to the rule which requires all 
pupils to be vaccinated he gave the very sensible advice that the 
teachers should not send any more pupils to the family doctor or 
city physician for vaccination as long as there was no smallpox 
in the city, because the virus could not be kept in proper condi- 
tion. He also urged the teachers to stick to their school work 
proper and be careful about running off into theatricals or semi- 
theatricals. 


Supt. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, in his report for 1894 shows a 
registry of pupils of 114,162, with an average attendance of 
100,528. As to the course of study, Mr. Maxwell says: 

“ The course of study under our system should be purely utili- 
tarian in its aim. It should take into account the fact that the 
great majority of our pupils leave school at the fifth grammar 
grade, and a wise selection of those subjects most useful to these 
pupils should be made. 

“The subjects embraced within it should be only such as properly 
come within the scope of a common school education. All fads 
should be eliminated and all non-essentials cut off. The much 
derided ‘ three R's’ should once more be given a prominent place 
in the program. 

“Studies should not be introduced into the curriculum of our 
common schools simply because they are desirable. I hold that 
the principle upon which such a curriculum should be based is the 
essential studies before the desirable ones. 1 regard it as asound 
proposition that it is better that our pupils should learn a few sub- 
jects thoroughly than many subjects superficially.” [Properly un- 
derstood these are sound conclusions. However, arithmetic was 
once a “ fad,” so was grammar, so was oral spelling, and a lot of 
other things.—ED. } 


New York City. 


Italy and Switzerland always present interesting features. 
Charles Sprague-Smith gives a second course of illustrated lec- 
tures at the Berkeley Lyceum Theater. Besides the lantern slides 
(these have been selected from collections in Europe and this 
country) a series of stone and bronze implements and ornaments, 
the work of the Swiss lake dwellers will be used as illustrations. 
These begin January 14,at three o'clock and continue on successive 
Mondays. Prof. Smith has a graphic style ot composition and elo- 
quent delivery. The six lectures costs $5.00. Single tickets $1.00. 


Supt. Jasper, of the New York city schools, has revived the old 
rule excluding visitors from the public schools who have no spe- 
cial permit from the superintendent or some other competent 
authority. The reason for this restriction is not given. The 
Union, of Manchester, N. H., warns New England educators 
not to adopt a rule of this kind. It says: 


‘* However people may regard such a step in New York, parents would 
not take kindly to itn New England. Such a restriction would tend to 
widen the gulf that alleady separates the schools of the country and the 
general public. Instead of driving them further apart active measures 
should be taken to bring them more closely together, The safety and effi- 
ciency of our public school system depend largely upon the strength and 
tenacity of its hold upon public interest. That withdrawn, the public 
schuvls of the country would rapidly retrograde, and soon cease to be the 
important factor they now are. The success of the public schools of New 
England has largely been due to the close relations maintained between 
the schooland the parents of pupils. Anything that would materially alter 
these relations would be a public disaster.” 


(OTHER NOTES ON PAGE 70.) 
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The Educational Field. 


I. -SCHOOL LAW AND RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


II. BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


What is Sectarianism in the Public 
Schools ? 


DOES THE WEARING OF A RELIGIOUS GARB IMPLY SECTA- 
RIAN TEACHING ? 


The employment of teachers in the public schools, who appear 
in the peculiar garb and insignia of the sisterhood of nuns, has 
been the subject of popular comment and radical opposition. 
Not until recently, however, has the propriety and legality of such 
employment been tested by the rules of equity and discretion, 
In Pittsburg, Penn., it was sought to enjoin the school board 
from permitting the employment as teachers, sisters of the Roman 
Catholic church on the ground of sectarian teaching. A tem- 
porary injunction was subsequently dissolved, and the plaintiffs 
complain of the merits and decree of the trial court in an appeal 
to the supreme court. 


THE POINTS OF OBJECTION, 


to the employment of sisters in the public schools as presented in 
this case are: 

“The misuse of school funds and school property to an un- 
doubted sectarian religious instruction admittedly and openly in- 
dulged in, toa destruction of the free and equal enjoyment of 
the public school system intended to exist without even the ap- 
pearance of anything objectionable to the conscience of any, and 
without any compulsory maintenance or preference of any relig- 
ious creed or mode of worship ; the exclusive preference of sisters 
in such manner as to give control of the public schools, and to 
divert public school funds to maintenance and support of the sec- 
tarian order and church to which sisters and the school board be- 
long; to the certificates, contracts, reports, and performances 
of school duties in sectarian, religious names, and characters by 
the sisters ; that said sisters were disqualified and incapacitated 
by their sectarian and consecration vows and relations as to con- 
tinually unfit them for employment in the public schools; to 
the employment of sisters and their acting as teachers while wear- 
ing the distinctive sectarian habit, crucifixes, and rosaries of their 
order and sect ; to the use and permission of sectarian religious 
titles or addresses, “ viz.: ‘sister,’ and ‘father ;’ and to the future 
employment of such sisters or nuns as teachers under illegal cer- 
tificates and in their religious relations, selected and designated 
by the Motoer Superior of the Order of St. Joseph, which receive 
the benefit of school funds paid to them ; to the wearing of rosar- 
ies, meaning and teaching the prayers of the fifteen mysteries of 
the Roman Catholic church, and in other garbs and insignia ob- 
jectionable to Protestant children and parents who are forced to 
attend school, or to do without education for conscience’s sake.” 


DECISION OF THE COURT. 


Of these objections only one was sustained by the trial court. 
The evidence showed that while no religious instruction or exer- 
cise of any kind was indulged in during school hours, that after 
school hours the school-rooms were used by teachers in impart- 
ing religious instruction to children of Roman Catholic parents. 
This illegal use of school property was enjoined because it sub- 
jected the school property for sectarian purposes after school 
hours, and the supreme court sustained this ruling. But in the 
absence of proof that religious sectarian instruction was im- 
parted by them during school hours, or religious sectarian exer- 
cises engaged in, no legal restraint by injunction can operate 
against members of the Order of Sisters of St. Joseph from teach- 
ing in the public schools in the garb of their order, nor the school 
board from employing or permitting them to act in that capa- 
city. 

In this conclusion, however, the court doubted the wisdom of 
the action of the school board in selecting as teachers six mem- 
bers of an exclusive religious order. In this case was involved 
solely the exercise of discretion by the school board in the per- 
formance of an official duty, for which the board alone is respon- 
sible. Hence as this discretion does not transgress the law, it is 
not reviewable by any court of law or equity. When a teacher 
of good moral character applies for a school, and presents a cer- 
tificate of qualification as to scholarship theory and practice, and 
aptness to teach. that is the end of judi-:ial inquiry into the action 


III. SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 


IV. SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


of the board in appointment, because the law makes no further 
inquisition up to this point. 

in holding that the wearing of the garb and the insignia of 
their order by the nuns, while teaching in the public schools, can- 
not be termed “sectarian teaching” and is not unlawful, the 
court said in substance : 

“‘ Unquestionably, these women are strict adherents of the 
Roman Catholic faith, believing fully in its distinctive creed and 
doctrine. But this does not disqualify them. Our constitution 
negatives any assertion of incapacity or ineligibility to office be- 
cause of religious belief. Article 1. of the bill of rights declares 
* * * that no human authority can in any case whatever con- 
trol or interfere with the rights of conscience. The law permits 
of no going back to a darker age, and establish a religious test as 
a qualification for office. In this case the board committed no 
unlawful act because by moral character and certified attain- 
ments, the teachers were qualified. and their religion did not dis- 
qualify. The board may have thought, because of their previous 
training and discipline, these nuns were specially qualified as 
teachers, just as Protestant school boards sometimes think gradu- 
ates of particular schools or colleges make the best teachers; but 
there was no proof that they were appointed because of their re- 
ligious belief. It appeared that the members of the board are 
Roman Catholics. The voters of the borough number between 
four and five hundred, and all but about fifty of these are of the 
same belief. It is frequently the case that members of school 
boards prefer teachers educated in their respective denomina- 
tional schools. Inevitably, in a popular government by the ma- 
jority, public institutions will be tinged more or less by the relig- 
ious proclivities of the majority; but, in all cases where a discre- 
tion is reposed by law, a court must assume, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, that the public officer has performed his 
duty. Courts cannot infer, from the mere fact that a school 
board composed of Roman Catholics has selected a majority of 
Roman Catholic teachers, that therefore it has unlawfully dis- 
criminated in their favor because the selection of these teachers 
is not a violation of law, nor an abuse of discretion. Nor does 
the fact that these teachers contributed all their earnings to the 
church or order for religious purposes, have any bearing on the 
question. What one does with his money can in no way affect 
his right, and it would be impertinent for a court to make such 
inquiry. 

*Conceding that the dress and crucifix impart at once knowl- 
edge to the pupils of the religious belief of the wearer ; but this is 
not ‘ sectarian’ teaching which the law prohibits. The religious 
belief of teachers is generally well known to the neighborhood 
and to pupils, aside from dress, for that belief is not secret, but 
is publicly professed. Are courts to decide that the cut of a 
man’s coat or the color of a woman’s gown is sectarian teaching, 
because they indicate sectarian religious belief? Ifso, then they 
can be called on to go further. We cannot assume that the fact 
of membership in a particular church, or consecration to a re- 
ligious life, or the wearing of a clerical coat or neck-tie, will turn 
the schools conducted by the wearer, into sectarian institu- 
tions. 

“ [In the 60 years of existence of our present school system, this 
court has been called on for the first time, to decide as matter of 
law, that it is sectarian teaching for a devout woman to appear in 
a school-room in a dress peculiar to a religious organization. 
We decline to do so. The law does not so say. The legislature 
may, by statute, enact that all teachers shall wear in the school- 
room a particular style of dress, and that none other shall be 
worn, and thereby secure uniformity of outward appearance, as 
observed in city police, railway trainmen, and hospital nurses. 
But we doubt if even this would repress knowledge of the fact of 
a particular religious belief. That, if the teacher had any, would 
still be effectively taught by unselfish devotion to duty. No mere 
significance or Insignificance of garb could conceal it. The daily 
life would either exalt or make obnoxious the sectarian belief of 
the teacher. For these reasons the conduct of the board com- 
plained of, is purely one of discretion, and 1s lawful, and therefore 
cannot be reviewed by this court.” 


A DISSENTING OPINION, 
One of the justices radically opposed the adoption of a dis- 


tinctly religious dress. This opinion will be printed in next 
week’s issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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Boards of Education. 


Women in Educational Offices, 


AS SUPERINIENDENTS AND BOARD OF EDUCATION 
MEMBERS, 


The annual report of State School Commissioner Corson, of 
Ohio, presented to Governor McKinley on Jan 2, contains a very 
interesting collection of opinions on the services of women as 
superintendents and school board members. Supt. Corson says 
that since the passage of the Clark woman suffrage law, several 
special elections have been held in Ohio, and in one district at 
least the entire school board is composed of women Replies to 
a circular: letter sent out by him on the subject of women as 
school officials, have been received from thirty states, in ten of 
which, Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennesee, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
women are not permitted to vote in school elections, 

The report gives condensed statements of the laws of nineteen 
states on the subject, with opinions of the results of school suf- 
frage. In Illinois “school affairs, in the aggregate, have not 
been materially changed by it.” In Kansas the state superin- 
tendent says it has made the schools better. In Kentucky the 
the right is so little exercised the state superintendent is unable 
to give any definite opinion upon it. 

The Louisiana state superintendent says : “‘ We find that wher- 
ever women hold offices of trust and responsibility they are 
scrupulous and careful public servants. * * * Asmembers of 
the school boards they are always good economists, and see that 
each expenditure is fully warranted by the needs of the schools.” 

The state secretary of education in Massachusetts writes : 
“ The general effect of the service of women on our school boards 
has been excellent. They do not generally avail themselves of 
the right to vote, however, but are a sort of reserve force.” 

In Minnesota there are now fifteen county superintendents and 
woman members of boards of education and they are said to have 
“shown good business qualifications and have exerted an elevat- 
ing influence upon the school boards and the schools them- 
seives,” 

In Nebraska the work of women is found to be as satisfactory 
as men. The New York superirtendent does not know that wo- 
man suffrage has had “ any serious effect on the school interests 
of this state.” In Vermont the women have not availed them- 
selves of the right to vote except in a few instances. ‘“ As a rule 
women have been efficient officers,” says the state superintendent 
of Wisconsin. 

The symposium closes with a lengthy opinion of Chief Justice 
Groesbeck, of the Wyoming supreme court. The woman's suf- 
frage law there has been in vogue since 1869 and Judge Groes- 
beck declares it has tended to secure good nominations for office, 
to make the women more self-reliant and independent, and to 
render elections more quiet and orderly. It has not marred do- 
mestic harmony nor unsexed women, It has brought together at 
the ballot-box the enlightened common sense of American man- 
hood and the unselfish moral sentiment of American woman- 
hood. 


WOMEN AS SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 

Mr. William Kennedy, of Minneapolis, did not send his opin- 
ion on women principals to Supt. Corson, but gave it in a letter 
to the 7zmes of his city. Beginning with a‘eulogy on the women 
teachers of Minneapolis he tells many thiags that are not calcu- 
lated to make him friends among the principals. He says in 
part : 

‘The women teachers of Minneapolis have done their work well—so well 
that some of the leading educators who have had occasion to visit the 
schools have written that in point of excellence, the results obtained are 
unsurpassed anywhere in the land. But the credit for it all, it should be 
borne in mind, is due to the rank and file of the teachers and to the energy 
and watchfulness of Dr. Jordan, under whose superior supervision it has 
been impossible for inferior teachers to find places in the schools, and not 
to the female principals. 

** The female principals, every now and then, are moved from one school 
to another for reasons which could not be stated to the public without em- 
barassment to the principals. The plain and unvarnished truth is that 
they get too thick with the teachers under them, They kiss and caress 
and confide until each knows all the secrets of the other; then they begin 
to give one another away. Soon their love for each other is turned to hate. 
The principal becomes tyrannical, the teachers obstreperous. Something 
has to be done, and either the principal or the teacher 1s removed to another 
building This has to be kept dead, of course, or the malevolent females 
will lose their positions and their salary. No one else cares to give public- 
ity to their quarrels, and they, themselves, actuated by mercenary interests, 
hold their tongues and content themselves with a separation from each 
other. But the schools, though excellent in the main, are compelled to 


suffer in consequence. 

‘* This is plainly apparent to the public, and the growing sentiment, now 
so noticeable, in favor of male principals, is but the inevitable result of an 
unnatural and unendurable course which has been pursued by the female 
principals until forbearance on the part of the public has ceased to be a 
virtue, and the people are everywhere complaining of the supervision in 
our grammar schools and longing for a better condition of things there.” 
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Charles Bulkley Hubbeil. 


Mr. Charles Bulkley Hubbell, of the New York school board, 
is well known to the readers of THE JOURNAL as the originator 
of the Anti-Cigarette league. He comes from old New England 
stock, being descended on his mother’s side from the first presi- 
dent of Harvard college. His first American ancestor on the ma- 
ternal side was the Rev. Peter Bulkley, the first settled minister 
at Concord, Mass., and one of the most distinguished of early New 
England divines. Mr. Hubbell’s ancestors on both sides took a 
creditable part in the war of the Revolution. He is also a nephew 
of Mark Hopkins. His father, Dr. Charles L. Hubbell, was for 
many years one of the best known physicians and surgeons in‘ 
Troy, N. Y. Dr. Hubbell went out as surgeon of the first cavalry 
regiment that reached Washington in the civil war. 

Mr. Hubbell was prepared for college in Troy, graduated from 
Williams in 1874, and from the Albany law school two years later. 
His public service began in Troy, at the age of twenty-three, 
when he was elected 4 member of the common council. 

In 1879 he began the practice of law in New York city, and in 
1890 was appointed cofhmissioner of education, being the young- 
est man who ever served on the board. 

Mr. Hubbell is a rapidly rising lawyer, and is making an enviable 
place for himself among the members of the New York bar. He 
is president of the alumni association of Williams college, and is 
known to be an able speaker on educational subjects, having de- 
livered addresses at Boston, New York, Saratoga, and elsewhere. 

The idea of the Anti-Cigarette league was suggested to him as 
be saw the injury done by cigarette smoking to the moral, men- 
tal, and physical nature of youth. He realized that it is the place 
of school officers and teachers to arrest the growth of the vice. 
The laws of the state had proved a dead letter, and he concluded 
that the only way to bring about a reform was to get boys to stop 
smoking on principle. 

Mr. Hubbell’s plan of operation was to secure the approval of 
the board concerning the movement, he then addressed the prin- 
cipals and teachers, to secure their co-operation, he next laid the 
plan before the boys. After consulting their parents they were 
asked to sign a pledge to abstain from smoking cigarettes and to 
influence other boys to abstain, 

The first Anti-Cigarette ieague was formed in this city over a 
yeat ago in grammar school No. 69, of which Dr. Matthew J. 
Elgas is principal. They are now in operation in nearly every 
grammar school in the city, inthe parochial schools, and in the 
schools of many other large cities of the Union. Mr, Hubbell 
estimates that fully 250,009 boys have taken the anti-cigarette 
pledge. 

“This movement,” says Mr. Hubbell,* “is a moral or ethical one, 
and to compel success it is necessary to create a sentiment, 
among the boys themselves, favorable to the object of the or- 
ganization and profoundly opposed to indulgence in the vice at- 
tacked. The subject must be presented to the boys with earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm. Tell them that the object of public school 
instruction is to prepare them for the duties of citizenship, and 
that anything that they allow tointerfere with that is not only 
unmanly but unpatriotic. Tell them how this vice breaks down 
their health, destroys their power of application and concentra- 
tion of mind, eats into their morals, and if persisted in will surely 
wreck them. Tell them that their chances of success in life are 
tremendously reduced if saddled with this enervating vice.” 





*See article on ‘* Anti-Cizarette League Organization " in THE JOURNAL 
for December 22, 1894. 
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The Kalamazoo, Mich., board of education is anxious to extend 
the usefulness of the public library. The following recommenda- 
tions have been adopted : 

‘i, That the reading room in the basement be set apart and devoted to the 
use of all of the youth of the city under the age of fourteen years, to be kept 
open as a juvenile reading room upon each school day from 4 to 6 o’clock ; 
upon Saturdays and all week days when there is no session of the public 
schools from 1 to 6 o'clock. 

2. That some competent person be placed in charge of the room as an as- 
sistant librarian, whose duty shall be to maintain order, render all assistance 
possible in the selection of such reading matter as shall be wholesome and 
tend to the intellectual and moral improvement of the reader, and to charge 
out upon the cards « f the patrons such books as are required. 

3. That such reading room be supplied with the current juvenile period- 
icals, magazines, and books, and that duplicates of such as are necessary be 
procured, And that a selection be made from the shelves of the public lib- 
rary of such juvenile books as are instructive and adapted to this class of 
readers be kept in some convenient place, for use of the children, in the room 
or to be taken to their homes.” 


The reasons given by the Boston school committee for the dis- 
continuance of slates, slate pencils, and sponges in the public 
schools and the substitution of paper, lead pencils, and rubber 
erasers in their place are as follows: A light gray mark upon a 
slightly darker gray surface is more or less indistinct and trying 
to the eyesight. The resistance of the hard pencil upon the hard 
slate is tiring to the muscles, and the resistance to which the 
muscles are thus trained must be overcome when beginning to 
write with pencil or pen upon paper. The use of slates, slate 
pencils, and sponges is a very urcleanly custom, and leads to and 
establishes very uncleanly habits. 


Detroit, Mich., has reached the conclusion to reorganize the 
school board in a way that will prevent the recurrence of a scan- 
dal like the bribery case reported in THE JOURNAL some time 
ago. Senator Thompson has a bill ready to present to the legis- 
lature. Its leading feature is the division of the school board into 
two branches. One of these branches which, for convenience sake 
may be called the senate, is to consist of four members appointed 
by the governor. This body will have the exclusive right to orig- 
inate all action of the board, but cannot act except with the ap- 
proval of the house. Thus, for instance, the appointment of the 
superintendent and secretary will be made by the senate with the 
approval of the house. The senate will also have control over the 
taking of the school census. This is done because great careless- 
ness and considerabl: fraud is said to have resulted from the pres- 
ent arrangement. 

The only trouble with the bill is that it is not concise enough to 
be —— It should be thoroughly overhauled before it is 
passed. 


Few school boards are so fortunate‘as to be able to report a 
surplus of several thousand dollars at the end of the school year. 
The Springfield, Mo., board will do it if President Goode’s esti- 
mates are correct. The surplus will be $12,000, he says. 
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St. Louis appropriated $2,000 for supplementary reading mat- 
ter. 


The board of education of Flint, Mich., has decided to do away 
with the “cadet” system of substitute teaching. Hereafter each 
teacher is required to do all of the work in her room. It wasalso 
resolved that in the future applicants for positions as teachers in 
the city schools shall have had at least one year’s experience in 
city or country schools in order to be eligible for such posi- 
tions. 


The schools of New York city are to have $4,962,423, in 1895 
which is more than $300,000 over the appropriation made a year 
ago and $500,000 more thanthe appropriation for 1893. This 
city pays a tax of $1,800,000 to sustain the schools of the state, 
besides it is to spend $1,300,000, for new school sites, the 
erection of new buildings, and the improvement of old buildings 
for school purposes. It spent the same last year. So that the 
annual investment in schools is nearly $8,000,000. This city is 
really a model in its generosity to the schools. 


When it comes to educational questions St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis go hand in,hand. Some time ago the St. Paul board of 
school inspectors asked the Minneapolis board of education to 
join them in the interest of certain legislation. The points to be 
aimed at should be a provision for an annual school census, a 
revision of the truancy laws, and the establishment, in a country 
locality in the state, of a home school for habitual truants and in- 
corrigibles, A legislative committee of three members was ap- 
pointed by the Minneapolis board “‘ whose duty it shall be to look 
after proposed or needed legislation affecting the educational in- 
terests of city and state.” The committee expressed the opinion 
that the law relating to compulsory education is defective in not 
providing for an annual school census, in permitting the employ- 
ment of children who would otherwise come under its provision, 
in not providing for the appointment of proper officers to aid in 
its enforcement. The committee has been instructed to take the 
subject under consideration and endeavor to secure such legisla- 
tion as will remedy these defects. It has also been recommended 
that this committee confer with the legislative committee of the 
St. Paul board, as requested, at such time and place as may be 
designated by the latter committee. 


The Mount Vernon, N. Y., board of education has decided to 
introduce military instructions in the schools. A committee has 
been appointed to prepare a plan that will make the introduction 
possible without interference with the prescribed duties of the 
school. It is proposed also to begin the formation of classes of 
cadets in the schools beginning with the high schooi. In New 
York city and Brooklyn quite a number of schools have their 
cadet corps. 
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The charge is made that the school board of Lowell, Mass., was 
controlled by the Democrats. This is bad. The board should be 
of neither party, but honest, intelligent men. Rev. Mr. Mont- 
gomery is going to preach about it. Down with politics in the 
schools. Mr. Henry Harris was elected principal of the Varnum 
school, Miss Keyes of the training school. 


On December 11, 1794, a Philadelphia newspaper devoted a 

large part of its space to the publication of “ A Plan for Extend- 
ing the Education of the Rising Generation in the State of Penn- 
sylvania.” After deploring the lack of educational facilities, and 
setting forth the need of proper school privileges, the ‘“ Plan” is 
extolled as simple, feasible, and effective. In brief, it was as fol- 
lows : 
1, Divide the state into school districts, each six miles square. 
These districts, 1t was eStimated, would not contain an average of 
more than twelve hundred school children, *‘even when our 
whole territory shall be populated.” 

2. Divide each district in four school divisions. 

3. Erect a school-house in the center of each division. 

4. Employ a schoolmaster for each school d@#strzct, to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic one quarter in each division. 

5. Pay each teacher $100 (or its equivalent) per year. This, it 
is admitted, will be very expensive, and is thought, on the whole, 
to constitute the most objectionable feature of the plan, as it 
seems to require so large an outlay by the state for educational 
purposes. Still, by the aid of the clergy and “ other well disposed 
persons ” who will teach without salary, and in view of the im- 
portance of the subject, it was thought possible to carry out the 
scheme. The city of Philadelphia (then the capital of the United 
States), was distinctly included in this carefully conceived project. 

“The world do move,” and even legislative bodies and school 
boards move with it. 


The Atlanta school committee recently adopted a long set of 
resolutions in honor of the late Ex-Senator Joseph Brown, who 
served the board for nearly twenty years as president. In it this 
passage is noted : 

‘It is peculiarly appropriate that this body, the supervising board of the 
best system of free and public schools in the South, should take official 
notice of the death of Governor Brown,” 

Very “ peculiarly ” appropriate indeed, to add that Atlanta has 
the best system of free public schools in the South. The other 
towns who also have “the best system” in the South wiil please 
take notice. 


According to the estimate of the Boston school board $2.218,- 
000 will be required tor the maintenance of schools of the city 
during 1895. The 13,500 tons of coal, which are ennually con- 
sumed cost $65,475. The largest single item under the head of 
‘supplies and incidentals” is $45,000 for text-books, reference 
books, and exchange of books. Since it has been stated by 
physicians that free text-books may carry the germs of diseases 
from one child to another it has been suggested that it would 
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be wise to give outright to every child a complete set of the books 
required. Under the: present text-book law this could not be 
done, but a member of the school board has already moved to 
have this subject brought to the attention of the next legislature. It 
has been roughly estimated that the added expense to the de- 
partment, if this idea is carried out, will be approximately $20,- 
ooo a year. Thus the whole amount required for the schools 
in 1895 would be nearly $2,240,000. 





New York’s Compulsory Law. 


New York’s new compulsory law, of which frequent mention 
was made in THE JOURNAL, is now in operation. The problem 
that is troubling many superintendents is how to enforce it, particu- 
larly in the case of bootblacks and newsboys of school age. They 
will have to go to school in accordance with the law. “Shall I 
deprive them of the opportunity of making a living? How can I 
manage to have big illiterate boys acquire the rudiments of knowl- 
edge without compelling them to go to school with the little ones 
in the lowest primary class?”’ These two questions have been 
repeatedly asked. Supt. Emerson, of Buffalo, has found a way 
out of the difficulty. He proposes to establish evening schools for 
them. They will comply with the law if they attend these schools, 
For the act does not prescribe that the attendance shall be in the 
daytime. For the older children who come to school the first 
time he proposes to organize separate classes and place them in 
charge of a male teacher. Supt. Emerson’s plan certainly is very 
practical and might be with advantage adopted in other cities. 


New Jersey. 


New Jersey has recently passed a law which should appeal to 
superintendents and legislators in other states. 

In all public schools in the state of New Jersey the last Friday 
preceding the following holidays, viz., Washington's birthday, 
Decoration or Memorial day, Fourth of July and Thanksgiving 
day shall be devoted to the development and promotion of a 
higher spirit of patriotism by the observing of proper and appro- 
priate exercises. 

Such exercises shall consist of reading the Declaration of Inde-, 
pendence, singing national and other patriotic songs, of select 
readings, declamations, essays, addresses, and such other exercises 
of a public, non-sectarian, and national character as the principal 
or teacher of the school may determine, or the school trustees, 
commissioners or city superintendent may direct. 

The school commissioners of the several counties, the city 
superintendents, the school trustees, and boards of education of 
all the cities, towns, and townships in the state of New Jersey are 
hereby charged with the duty of enforcing the provisions of this 
act, and are authorized and directed to cancel and revoke the 
certificate of license of any principal or teacher who refuses or 
neglects to provide for and conduct exercises as prescribed in the 
above sections, 
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Lertical Writing Systems. 


Since the publication in THF JOURNAL, February 10, 1894, of the article on ‘‘ The Calligraphic Renaissance,” by Mr. John 
Jackson, the originator of the English system of vertical writing, there has been much activity to supply the wide-spread and rapidly 
growing demand for copy-books of the new system of handwriting. The result is that a number of publishers are now offering 
various series of vertical writing books adapted for purposes of instruction and practice. In order to acquaint the readers of THE 
JOURNAL with the most important systems now in use in American schools there are given below specimen copies together with a 
brief description of the distinctive features of the most important series now published. 


The American System of Vertical Writing. 


Publ shers : AMERICAN BOOK Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 
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This system is called the American as distinct from the English and foreign systems that have been more or less in vogue in 
Europe, for the reason that in its preparation the editors have aimed to avail themselves of the greater progress, both artistically and 
mechanically, that had been made in this country in copy-book making. 

The unit of the system is the square and circle, that is, the small letter #2 occupies a square space, aud the small letter a is 
practically a circle. The forms of the letters are based upon the study of a great number of free hand forms from the pens of the 
best vertical writers. The result is a composite or synthetic system rather than an analytic one. Forms have been preferred on 
account of their easy adaptability to natural hand movements, rather than for any assumed uniformity or rigid analysis. The theory 
of the system is that the upright hand is essentially a cursive and connected one, and that analysis of separate ietters is entirely 
unnecessary. Therefore, practice on letters separate from words is reduced toa minimum. The swing of the round hand furnishes 
the very essence of movement drill, and so every copy becomes an exercise in this important branch of writing. 

The essential forms of the letters are uniform from the first book to the last, the only variations being in the capitals, and in 
the finishing strokes of some of the small letters in the higher books. The lines are as near as possible such as would be made by 
the stroke of an ordinary pen, the down strokes being slightly heavier than the up strokes. The books are the shape of an ordinary 
sheet of business letter paper, the copy lines are six inches long, and new copies appear at the middle of each page. In the lower 
books the copies are broken, so that the pupil need not be required to write more than half a line at a time. 

In the preparation of the books, the publishers have aimed to mect ail the hygienic requirements that have been associated 
with the vertical writing reform. 





Normal Review System of Writing, Vertical Copies. 
Publishers: SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

The normal review system of writing, vertical copies, comprises two books for tracing, and ten thoroughly graded books for 
regular writing, now complete, with business forms in preparation. ‘ The system is broadly treated, all flourishes and thin, fine lines 
are abandoned. The shading is light, the letters are very nearly round, the engraving as nearly perfect as possible. Ruling for height 
and spacing is adopted for the earlier books; tree writing without constraints in the advanced books; the size of the letters gradu- 
ally lessening from one-fifth of an inch to one-ninth of an inch in height, the standard. Small and capital letters of absolute utility, 
and comprising also beauty of form, were designed specially for the Normal Review System of vertical writing. It was not merely 
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the adaptation or straightening up of the old forms of slant writing. The system commences with the “ word method,” with ample 
copies for drill in elementary formations. The first eight books are divided into half pages. Each text is written under for half a page, 
and subsequently repeated for review and comparison in another half page further on. The “review” principle runs throughout 
the entire course, Historical, geographical, and scientific facts, and excerpts from the constitution are embodied in the “ sentence- 
texts,” in harmony with the latest methods of teaching language, history, yeography, and civil government. 

Regular Course.—No. 1. contains all the small letters singly and in words, together with all the figures of the Arabic notation. 
Height of letter, { inch. No, 2, Examples in arithmetic and subtraction, all the small and capital letters used in words, } inch. No. 
3. Examples of Multiplication, all the letters used in words. Height 4 inch. No. 4, Examples in aivision, and short expressions, 
tinch. No. 5, Short expressions with combinations of the Arabic notation. } inch. No. 6, Useful maxim or statement, } inch. 
Nos. 7, 8, Full line copies stating some scientific or geographical fact. } inch. Nos. 9, 10. Some event in United States History 
or extract from the constitution. 4 inch. The Tracing Course is intended as a preparation for the regular course. A Business 
and Social Forms Course is nearly ready. 


Common Sense System of Vertical Penmanship. 


Publishers ; A LOVELL & Company, New York and Chicago. 
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The points of excellence of the Common Sense System of Vertical Penmanship, published by A. Lovell & Co., are as follows 
The copies are carefully selected and well graded. The shape of the books (size 8}x53 ins.) lends itself more readily to the vertical 
style of penmanship than a wider paged book, as experience has demonstrated. The clear shadeless lines in all the copies is a pro- 
minent feature. The relation of the small letters to the loops and capitals is as one to two. The child understands this relation, 
and can apply it in writing much better than a more complicated scale. The great simplicity of the forms of the capitals and small 
letters will commend this system to teachers. The author is Joseph V. Witherbee. 

Tracing-books form an introduction to the system for beginners. The regular series comprises six books. No. 1 contains 
short words only, developing all the small letters in order of difficulty. No. 2 contains in addition to words, short sentences, 
employing all the capitals. No. 3 reduces the height of letters and is made up of sentences composed of maximsand proverbs. In 
No. 4 the sentences are composed mainly of patriotic sentiments. No. 5 contains two-line copies. No.6 presents ordinary business 
forms. The change in pen-holding suggested in the books is thus described : 

The pen should be held easily between the thumb and second finger, with the extended forefinger resting lightly upon it in 
such a way that both points of the nib shall press equally upon the paper. The direction of the penholder should be somewhat 
away from the body; along the line of the fore-arm. The hand should rest comfortably on the side. 
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PRLS fF ie Ellsworth’s New Reversible Copy-Books, 
Ses? Vertical Edition. 


VV LAL. i Publishers : The Werner Company, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis 
: The verti- 


passe 4 The distinctive features of Ellsworth’s vertical writing books are as follows : 
ft = ° cal copies correspond with those in the slanting edition in subject-matter, grading, and style of 
| LX | | || | | letters. The slanting and vertical writing books may be used together and a comparison 
al ) } made of the two styles without interfering with the general instruction of the class. The scale 
l | rr. upon which the copies are engraved and the ruling upon which they are to be written, will aid in 
a obtaining correct upright movements and forms. This ruling secures proper spacing as well as 
; . : 8 the proper proportions of the letters. The carefully prepared copies train the eye to see cor- 
rect and beautiful forms and stimulate the efforts of the pupil to produce them. The binding 
| oJ Pe of the books permits the page to lie flat and thus reduces the size of the book to a single page. 
This gives the pupil the advantage of removal of written or soiled pages. The blotter 
— attached to the cover not only prevents blots, but serves as a book mark by which a pupil may 
~. open at once to the page upon which he is to write. The latest and highest style of workman- 
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| . 7 ship and the best material are employed in the manufacture ot these books. The paper is of 
LGracdtey the hygienic tint recommended by oculists. 


PRICES: The Vertical Edition of Ellsworth’s New Reversible Weiting-Books comprises 
six numbers (size 7} x 9). Price per dozen with full page blo ter, $1.00, A sample set will be 
sent by the publishers, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. 
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Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship. 


Publishers : MAYNARD, MERRILL & Company, NEw YORK. 
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The following points of excellence are claimed for Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship: While the standard forms of the letters 
combine beauty with legibility, the Writing-Staff is divided into only three spaces and all letters both small and capital are brought 
within these three spaces. The Standard Series consists of six books, carefully graded. An alternate series of five books is also 
provided in order that in closely graded schools pupils may have a book for each grade, thus avoiding the necessity of buying two 
books of a kind. The utmost pains have been taken with respect to workmanship and materials used in the manufacture of the books. 
The printing, ruling, paper, and binding are excellent. The system is based on the most correct artistic principles. The width of 
the letters is well proportioned to their height. A much greater amount of writing space is presented in these books than in others 
of the same size. 

PRICE-LIST: /utermediate Series.—(Size 63x53 inches,) Five numbers (Nos. A, 1, 1}, 2, 3), per doz, 72 cents. Standard 
Sertes.—(8}x7 ins.,) Six numbers (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,) per doz., 96 cents. Books ordered for introduction are delivered at the above 
prices in any part of the United States, transportation charges paid, and, on first supplies, a discount of 1o per cent. is allowed as 
compensation for trouble and expense incurred in distributing the books. 


Jackson System of Vertical Penmanship. 


Publisher : WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARIson, New York. 
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‘*C” Rapip BUSINESS HAND. 


To John Jackson of London belongs the honor of having originated the English system of vertical writing. He has for the 
past ten or more years been devoting himself exclusively to the teaching of this style of penmanship. The result of his experiences 
is embodied in his celebrated manual on “ The Theory and Practice of Handwriting,” and the copy-books from which the above 
headlines are selected. Competitive trials for legibility and speed were held by him in the public schools for the past eight years, in 
order to be able to make his series of penmanship books of most practical value. It will be seen from the examples given above 








that the rapid business hand “CC” differs from the others; yet in practice this form of writing always results from rapid work, as 
may be observed in samples of “telegraph hand” in best written telegrams. Mr. Jackson’s manual and series of vertical writing 
books are published by William Beverley Harison, New York City. The Jackson system of writing comprises eight copy-books. 
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Vaile’s Vertical Writing Copy- 
Books. 


Publisher: E, O. VAILeE, Oak Park, Chicago, III. 


These copy-books are 6xg inches, thus being easily 
handled on desks of ordinary size. The greater part of 
each page of the first three books is double-ruled, thus 
aiding the child in forming an idea of the proper height 
of the letters, and in getting them uniform, while at 
the same time he has regular practice in writing on the 
single line. In these first three books the copies are 
single lines, and two copy lines are placed on a page, 
one across the top and one through the middle. Thus 
no copy is to be written more than six times. As each 
full line contains two distinct copies, a pupil never writes 
aline more than four inches long, which is the length 
advised by the best authorities. 

With the completion of the third book the copy- book 
idea gives way to the writing-book idea, and the learner 
has exercise in a more independent kind of writing. In 
books IV. and V., he writes by the side of half-page 
models, with an opportunity to reproduce: each three 
times. The matter in these models is interesting and 
educative, and its object is to impress a lesson on the 
use of capitals, some point in punctuation, etc. 

Book VI. begins the business course. The pages 
are now double the previous size, being 9x12 inches. 
The models are in social and business correspondence. 
Book VII. is filled with legal and commercial forms. 


than one hour per week of a school year. 
The books are printed upon a good grade of paper. 
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This book gives much practice in filling of business blanks. 
sists of 48 pages, 7x9 inch: s, and contains a practical course in single-entry bookkeeping. 
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Book VIII. con - 
The book is planned to require not more 


The copies are photographic reproductions of copies actually written with a 
Examination Price :—The first five copy-books, 40 cents; the three higher books, 60 cents. 





A New Series of Relief Maps. 


Prof. Guyot said thirty years ago: “‘ Accurate physical (relief) 
maps are indispensable ; and if possible they should be entirely 
free from all lines and colors indicating arbitrary political divisions, 
as these can but mar the distinctness—the child must see only 
the divisions and limits which Nature made, if he is to gain a cor- 
rect idea of her work.” 





The recent very marked advance in the methods of teaching 
geography and the attention given to this subject have been very 
largely instrumental in emphasizing this remark of Prof. Guyot'’s ; 
we have seen therefore steadily increasing attention given to map 
modeling and all kinds of relief maps—but in every instance until 
the production of Frye’s plaster maps the aim seems to have been 
to put as much onthemas possible. Dr. L. R. Klemm, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, has in his series of relief practice 
Maps gone much further in the right direction than any one, for 
these carry out Guyot'’s ideas to the letter, especially as the maps 
are placed in the hands of the pupils and not hung on the walls. 

A little fellow in the Brooklyn Polytechnic institute remarked 
(referring to Klemm’s South America) “ Why, Miss , what 
@ beautiful map that is.” ‘“ What do you mean by beautiful ?” 








“I mean that I can understand so well the way the land slopes, 
where the Amazon rises and which way it flows.” 

The youngest children are using these maps to learn the A B 
C of geography, beginning perhaps by tracing all of the rivers, 
always from the mountains to the ocean, for on these maps that is 
down hill and any child knows that water will not run up hill; 
this exercise gives them also a thorough realization of what moun- 
tains are. 

In the higher classes the distribution of rainfall, based upon the 
physical formation, is studied ; the drainage system, water sheds, 
etc., and still later the association of climate, product, and relief, 
give the razson a’étre of the position of cities. In history, as of 
our own country, for instance, its growth and development are 
easily traceable to the peculiar conformation of the continent. The 
Spaniards attracted by the mineral wealth, settled in Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico; the French possessing the mouths of the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi claimed all the territory accessible by 
these rivers, and the Puritans settled on the eastern coast confined 
themselves to it until they found a means of easy access to the 
interior, through the valleys of the Hudsén and Mohawk rivers. 

As Prof. Guyot says: ‘“ Having a physical map the particular 
text-book which the pupil may use is of little consequence. . . . 
The pupil may, under the guidance of a judicious teacher, dispense 
with any other book than that which he could make for himself 
by writing out each day what he has read upon the map, and add- 
ing to it such details as any intelligent teacher would give in con- 
nection with it.” 

The publisher of the Klemm series, which now embraces the five 
continents, four sections and also a complete map of the United 
States, Western Europe, British Isles, Roman Empire, Austral- 
asia, and the Holy Land, offers these maps at a price within the 
reach of the poorest scholars (five to fifteen cents each). The aim 
is to aid the children, brighten the school-room, and make this 
study alike fascinating to teacher and pupil. 





Russell’s Solar Lantern. 


Formerly the Optical Lantern, an instrument for showing pic- 
tures on a wall or screen, was used only by high schools and col- 
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leges, the price of the gas used being so great as to put it beyond 


the reach of most schools, 
As the value of pictorial illustration becomes better understood. 


teachers of every grade are seeking the best mz2ans of increasing 
th: number of their illustrations, and the instrument makers are 
trying to supply apparatus for projection, which will combine 
cheapness and utility. 

The solar lantern illustrated above has been constructed by Prof. 
Henry R. Russell, formerly of Penasylvania, now of 137 E. 15th 
St., New York city. Prof. Russell is a teacher familiar with the 
different kinds of lanterns and cameras, and he has made this lan- 
tern with special reference to the needs of our schools. 

It recom rends itself to all schools by its cheapness, no light be- 
ing needed bat that of the sun; and by the ease with which it may 
be manipulated, even by the inexperienced. 

Wherever there is a school-room havinz one window in which 
the sun shines, lantern slides, illustrating geography, history, etc., 
may be beautifully showa, the room being darkeued by simply 
drawing a thick curtain. 

It is furnished boxed ready for shipment at $20 and $25. 


Notes. 


The oldest school furnishing house in the United States is that 
of J. L. Hammett, 352 Washington street, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Hammett has been in the business for more than forty years, 
and is known to all school boards as one capable of supplying 
not only every requisite for school purposes but as an able ad- 
viser in respect to ventilation, seating. lighting, and furnishing. 
Few boards but consult him; in fact, foreign countries hold the 
name in high esteem. The Sandwich islands, Turkey, Australia, 
China, India, and other distant regions, send him orders. Teach- 
ers find his store a place to know all the latest discoveries, and 
to examine all the latest books; it is a veritable educational mu- 
seum. In visiting Boston it is considered a wise thing to step 
into Hammett’s to see what is going on. 


Dr. Walter Lobach, one of the commissioners from Germany 
to the World’s Fair, and one of the best known physicists of 
Europe, has become associated with the Alfred L. Robbins Ca. 
of Chicago, manufacturers of physical, chemical, and optical ap- 
paratus. He will look after the technical department of their 
business. The firm are just completing the contract for the 
equipment for laboratory of the new South high school, Cleve- 
land, the physical and chemical equipment for the high school at 
Oakland, Cal., and the new polytechnic school at San Francisco, 
as well as the new manual training school at St. Paul, Minn. 
They appear to have secured nearly all of the important contracts 
for laboratory supplies which have been awarded in the West 
this season. 


The Teacher's Opportunity. 


Do you want a paper that contains the new ideas and plans of 
the foremost thinkers on education, and notes of what is being 
done in all parts of the country, a paper that is to the educational 
world what the Youth's Companion is to the family, for in- 
stance ? 

Then take THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, now in its 25th year, at a 
cost of $2.50. It is ¢ke paper for teachers looking at education 
broadly, who aim for a broader field; it is for the advancing 
column. 

Do you want a paper planned for that great number, who, 
though determined to advance to the highest possible stage of 
excellence in teaching, do not feel they can now invest but one 
dollar ? 

That paper is THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. It gives the 
fullest, the clearest, the most exact instruction in the highest 
forms of school teaching; every problem in class-work and in 
management is discussed on Jedagogical lines. Its readers are 
not merely helped over difficulties, they are made ¢hznkers on edu- 
cational subjects. 


Do you want a paper devoted to disclosing the best methods 
of teaching young children according to the views of the most 
advanced educational men and women of these times? There is 
none like THE PRIMARY SCHOOL at $1.00 per year. Primary 
teaching is receiving the closest attention. On it is focused the 
best thought of our times. The high school teacher may be in- 
different to the study of education, but if the primary teacher is, 
she will surely fail. 

Do you want a paper to give you fedagogical instruction ; 
that considers the history, principles, methods, and civics of 
education? There's but one such, EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, 
at $1.00 per year. It is for students of education. ‘he views of 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbert, and other master minds are here 
made plain. Adopted in 15 counties in Pennsylvania. 

As these papers differ in material, there are many who will 
want two or more of them. Ina school of several teachers, the 


principal will want THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and some assistants 
THE INSTITUTE; others, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, and if some 
of these are students of education, they will want EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS, 
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Vertical handwriting has bzen introduced into the Chicago 
schools during the past year. The Record of that city says there 
is a vast improvement in the handwriting of the school children, 
and it is in a position to know, having recently handled bya 
corps of “readers” ithirteen thousand manuscripts by Chicago 
school children. 


The Methodist clergyman should go to school. At the con- 
ference in Savannah, Bishop Duncan asked the delegates who 
chew tobacco not to expectorate on the floor or the handsome new 
carpet, which had recently been put down. He told them that if 
they must chew tobacco to go outside, and they would finda 
nice, new curbstone and plenty of fresh sand to expectorate upon, 
or they could bring their cuspidors, and in case of an emergency 
they could use their hats. We invite the Southern teachers to 
consider the fact that some of their pupils may become clergy- 
men. 


The fifth annual catalogue of the Jasper, Fla., normal institute 
shows this school to be in a vigorous state of activity. A visit 
made to it in 1894 impressed the faet that the right teachers make 
the good schools everywhere. Theablest teachers were found at 
work, the pupi!s were found animated with the feeling that such 
teachers arouse. Success to Prof. Guilliams. 





The Institute 


The teachers’ institute is discussed by Supt. Moyer, Cass county, 
Iowa, in a dispassionate way in the Normal Forum. The insti- 
tute once was a great power when moderate qualifications were 
required ; now it seems that the institute must be a school, hence 
the growth of summer schools. In the West the institutes are 
held for terms of five and six weeks ; at the East for one week. The 
institute should be held for four weeks at least ; it should be a 
school; a course of study of four years should be made out; to 
be admitted to the lowest class a third certificate should be pre- 
sented ; the completion of the first year’s course would give a sec- 
ond grade certificate, and so on. 

The course in the normal institutes would be related to the nor- 
mal school course; for example, a completion of the first year’s 
work (giving the second grade certificate) should admit to the 
normal school. It would therefore seem that the instruction in 
the normal institutes should be under the direction of the normal 
schools. The normal schools of the state of New York should, 
for example, each hold three normal institutes; their graduates 
are the persons to act as instructors. This should give thirty nor- 
mal institutes a year. 

This plan is one that must be adopted to give the rural schools 
the advantages they need in the way of trained teachers. The 
force of the normal schools would then be felt in every district 
and the complaint that is now heard that the districts pay for the 
normal schools, but never get a normal teacher would not be heard. 

This plan would prevent the institute from being a mere lecture 
hall ; it should be a school ; there shouid be four classes and four 
teachers. The pupils should have work assigned them they would 
pursue all the rest of the year. 

Supt. Moyer concludes : “‘ There are many other things about 
which we might speak, but to get out the large class of young and 
uneducated people, to make it more of a professional school for 
the teachers of the county in which it is held, the employing of 
such a class of instructors as will command the confidence and 
respect of those out of whose meager salaries it is sustained, are 
some of the needed reforms in the institutes.” 


¥ 
Schoul Building Notes. 


CALIFORNIA, 


AzuURA.—Plans for two new schools, by Arch. O. H. Huber, to cost 
$10,000. 

Los ANGELES.—Arch. F. D, Hudson has planned a new school; cost 
$3, 100, 

CANADA. 

BRANTFORD will spend $35,000 on two new schools. 

MONTREAL.—Arch. A. Prefontaine has planned a college to be built at 
Valleyfield, Quebec, to cost $70,000. 

ILLINOIS. 

Cuicaco.—Arch. Aug. Fielder has prepared plans for a new school— 
California Ave. and Fulton St., to cost $75,000; also for school 7706 Dun- 
can Ave , to cost $40,000, 

INDIANA. 

ELWoobp wil] spend $50,000 on a new school, 

NEw CasTLe.—The School-House Construction Co., of Peoria, IIl., have 
made plans for a new school. Write W. H. Elliott. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—Plans are ready for the New City college; also for a $25,- 

ooo school-house. Address Wm. G. Oster. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

GLOUCESTER.—E, I. Wilson Boston, is architect for a $4,000 school. 

NEWTONVILLE.—Hartwell and Richardson, of Boston, have planned 
the new school, to cost $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. 
Bay City will erect a new school.! 
POPPLE will build a new school. Write W. H. Jordon. 
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NEW UNION SCHOOL, 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





MINNESOTA. 


HIBBING will erect a school to cost $2,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS,—The state legis!ature has been asked to appropriate $150,- 
ooo for a new building for the state university. 

Winona.—The St. Joseph's Society will build a school for $15,009. 


MISSOURI. 
MOBERLY will spend $25,000 on a new school. Write J. R. Dowell. 


St. Louis.—Arch. Kirchner & Kirchner have prepared plans for school 
for board of education, to cost $50,000, 


MONTANA. 
GREAT FALLs —$g0,000 has been voted for school buildings. 
NEW JERSEY. 
ELIZABETH will issue bonds for a school to cost $52,000, 
NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO.—A new school. Write R. G. Parsons. 

DEPEW will spend $10,000 on a new school, 

DUNKIRK,—St. Hyacinths will bui'd a large school. W. H. Archer, of 
Buffalo, is the architect. 

FLORAL PARK will build a school at cost of $12,000. 

TRoy.—School No. 17, that was lately burnt, will be rebuilt; cost 
$25,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


GRAND ForKs.—Plans are being prepared for the Wilder school by 
Arch. Ross. The board of regents will ask for $10,000 for the School of 


Mines. 


HATTON will build a school in the spring. Write, H. M. Haakenson. 
VALLEY City will build a school. Write H. R. Nelson. 


OHIO. 


Canton.—A new school on Hartford street, to cost $20,000 ; also an an- 


nex to South Plum street school, to cost $4,000 


CiNcINNATIL—S. Hanaford & Son have made plans for a school to be 


erected at Hillsboro, O. Cost $40,000. 


CoLuMBus —A state normal school will be built; also a two-story $29,- 
000 school-house. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

GLEN RIDDLE.—The Sisters of St. Francis will build a handsome 
academy. 

NEw BETHLEHEM.—Arch, W. S. Fraser has prepared plans fora new 
school. 

PHILADELPHIA will build two new schools. 

PITTSBURG —Thos, Boyd has prepared plans for a $30,000 school 
for church of St. Francis Xavier. Arch. W.J.H Peoples is making plans 
for the Sherman avenue school, to cost $150,c00. A new school will be built 
on Whipple street, to cost $4,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
WESTERLY will build a school to cost $10, 500. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 


CHARLESTON will build an annex to the high school. Write R. ¢ 
O’ Neale. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


GETTYSBERG will spend $6,000 on a new school. 
TEXAS. 
LaAMPASAS will build a new school, 
TEMPLE will build a fine high school. Write B, C. Coffman. 
WISCONSIN. 
COLUMBUS will erect a new two-story brick school. Write John S, Max- 
well. 
PORTAGE will build a handsome building, to cost about $30,000, Write 
William Fulton. 
RacineE.—An addition to building to cost about $14,000. 
Seelye 
SUPERIOR.—The Finnish Lutheran college will cost $50,000. 
WYOMING. 


SHERIDAN —$10,000 will be spent on a three-story school. 


Write O. C. 





Geography in its Relations to Life. 


BROKE ROBT LO: KOPKONE The purpose 


CBP 


¢ i 
IN THE NEW c 
- GEOGRAPHY. ¢ 


——BY—— 


CDM. 
a: 


23>: 


; of Swarthmore College. ™ 


of this book is to bring to the pupil and teacher 


% the conception of the world as a world of ideas. It seeks to 
impress the fact that Geography is a part of every day life, not a 
mere learning of the names of places, but a living reality. 


Contents. CuHapTer I.—Some Past and Present Aspects of the Earth. 
II.—Climate. 
which have Affected Man. 


d R. S, TARR, Professor of Geology, Cornell University: ** 


Prof. SPENCER TROTTER, well prepared, and published in an excellent manner. It is interestingly written and deals 
with matters which ought to be learned by all pupils. It gives prominence to the really 


important points and puts in the background the unimportant details. It gives to geo- 


OI I ele I KO graphical facts a life interest quite different from what is usually given in geographies.” 


III.—Plants which Affected Man. IV.—Animals 
VI.—Commerce. Appendix. 





The book is well conceived, 





Cloth. 190 pages. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., PuBLisHeErs, - 


Illustrations and Maps. $1.00. 


Boston, New York, Cuiicaco 

















































Letters. 


SCHOOL PHYSICIANS, 


In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of January 5, you refer to the precautions taken 
by the Brookline, Mass,, schools to prevent the spread of infectious dis- 
eases. Permit me to call your attention to the manner in which this school 
attacks this same problem. It may be said by way of introduction, that the 
school has engaged two eminent physicians, Dr. Franz Torek and Dr. 
Louise Fiske Bryson, to assist the superintendent in the medical supervis- 
ion of the pupils, and that measurements and physical examinations of the 
pupils are a regular feature of the school. One of the rules of the school 
prescribes that in case of absence from school no pupil will be re-admitted 
unless the superintendent is a¢ once notified of the reasons for and probable 
duration of such absence, and 1s furnished by the parent or guardian with a 
written and satisfactory excuse. That means, in other words, that we are 
not satisfied with an excuse brought by the child on his return to school, 
but that whenever a child is kept at home, the parents are required to send 
word to the undersigned on the same day. This rule is strictly enforced, 
and the parents understand that the school physicians must be afforded 
every facility to investigate any case of absence for which the superintend- 
ent receives no satisfactory excuse. ‘ 

A pupil affected with a contagious disease, or in whose family such a dis- 
ease prevails, is required to absent himself, and to notify the superintendent. 
During such absence the pupil and his family must submit to such inspection 
and contro! as the school physicians deem proper, and no such pupil will be 
re-admitted except upon the written certificate of one of the school physi- 
cians that all danger of infection is removed. 

During therecent diphtheria epidemic, the throats of all the pupils were 
repeatedly examined, and suspicious cases were carefully followed up. 
There were, of course, a few cases of diphtheria and special care was taken 
that even such children as had been at the house of patients before the dis- 
ease had broken out, were placed under strict medical supervision so that the 
disease could not spread. In a parents’ meeting, the parents were admon- 
ished to take the necessary precautions. 

The result was that we were in a position to keepthe disease under perfect 
control. Of over 400 persons present in this building, only five contracted 
the disease, and in each case it could be proven that they had contracted it 
outside of the school. MAXIMILIAN P, E, GROSZMANN, Pd. D. 

Supt. Workingman’s School, New York City. 





” 


Wuy A CHILD SHAKES ITS HEAD FOR “NO” AND BOwS 
FOR “ YES,” 

Some months ago I asked THE SCHOOL JOURNAL why a child less than 
one year old would shake the head for denial and dow for assent naturally 
or without teaching. The same question would be, ‘‘ What is the origia 
of the head shake for denial and the bow for assent ?”” The editor did not 
answer this question, but said if we accept the evolution theory the child 
shakes its head because its ancestors for generations have done so This 
would not reach the question of the orzgim of the head shake for ‘‘ no.” 
The truth is that this gesture with all others that are natural have their 
origin in the human mind, and their exfression through the brain which is 
the direct instrument of mind. No one can go far in child study, it 
seems to me, without recognizing this fact, and the further fact that there 
is such a thing as ‘‘ brain jocalization ; or centers for psychical facuities. 
Such is the fact, and ‘‘the natural language of the mental faculties” is one 
of the prettiest things in child life. The shake of the head for denial is 
one of these natural expressions. Speaking phrenologically denial is the 
action of combativeness, caution, and firmness, with something of destruc- 
tiveness and self-esteem. It is a law that during the excited activity of any 
mental faculty the head will move in the direction of the active brain cen- 
ter, or turn itself on the center as an axis. Combativeness is most active in 
refusal, and being located behind and above the ears (in the brain) shakes 
the head. If you insist on the child’s taking the thing refused firmness 
comes into action and the head moves éacé in a line with the top at the 
same time it shakes. Watch all forceful speakers and see how beautifully 
they illustrate this law. Assent is a yielding of firmness and an activity of 
kindness, which is in the front top head, hence the bow or od for *‘ yes.” 
See ? G. T. HowerRTON, M. S., Ph. D. 

Normal Institute, Iuka, Miss. 





CHILDREN’S IDEAS ABOUT GROWTH. 
In the Popular Science Monthly for December, Dr. James Sully, 
in speaking of children’s ideas about growth, gives these interest- 
ing observations : 
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‘‘In carrying out my inquiries into this region of childish ideas I lighteg 
quite unexpectedly on the queer notion that toward the end of life there isa 
reverse process of shrinkage. Old people are supposed to become little 
again. The first instance of this was supplied me by the Worcester collec- 
tions of thoughts. A little girl of three once said to her mother, ‘ When | 
am a big girl, and you area little girl, I shall whip you just as you whipped 
me now.’ At first one is almost disposed to think that this child must have 
heard of Mr, Anstey’s amusing story Vice Versa. Yet this idea seems too 
improbable, and I have since found that she is not by any means the only one 
who has entertained this idea. A little boy that I know, when about three 
years and a half old, used often to say to his mother with perfect seriousness 
of manner, ‘ When I am big then you will be little ; then I will carry you 
about and dress yeu and put you to sleep.’ : 

‘*T happened to mention this fact at a meeting of mothers and teachers, 
when I received further evidence of this tendency of child-thought. One 
lady whom I know could recollect quite clearly that when a little girl she was 
promised by her aunt some valuables—trinkets, I fancy—when she grew up, 
and that she at once turned to her aunt and promised her that she would 
then give her in exchange all her dolls, as by that time she (the aunt) would 
be a little girl. Another case narrated was that of a little girl of three years 
and a halt who, when her elder brother and sister spoke to her about her 
getting big, rejoined, ‘ What will you do when you are little ?’ A third 
case mentioned was that of a child asking about some old person of her ac- 
quaintance, ‘ When will she begin to get small?’ I have since obtained 
corroboratory instances from parents and teachers of infant classes.” 





To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :— 

I have just read the last chapter in Col. Parker’s great book, ‘‘ Talks on 
Pedagogics,” which I ordered from you afew days ago. I wish to say that 
nothing I have ever read on the subject of education has affected me so 
profoundly as hischapter on Democracy and Education. I am determined 
to become a better teacher. I shall devote my best energies to a study of 
the great doctrine of Concentration. I wish to thank you personally also 
forthe help and inspiration I have gained from your periodicals for the 
last six years. I am more deeply impressed than ever before that I owe 
it as a duty to my fellow-teachers to use every means in my power to ex- 
tend the circulation of your publications among them, 


Russell College. Lebanon, Va, J. W. REpass. 





MAGIC SQUARES. 

In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of December 29, I noticed a ‘‘ Magic Square” 
with an odd number of sides, and the rule for its formation. I submit a 
square with an even number of sides, in which, not only ‘‘ The sums of all 
the columns, the horizontal lines, and the diagonals of the square,” but 




















I 7 10 16 
14 12 5 3 
8 2 15 9 
1I a 4 6 











also, the corner numbers, each corner square, the middle square, and the 
middle numbers of the opposite side, will be the same. 


Seifried school, Nashville, Tenn. A. J. Haun, 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence the 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagogically, that is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a night hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 

OurR TIMEs is for current news, 30 cents a year. 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in pedagogy will 
want FOUNDATIONS, 

Earnest teachers seeking advancement take THE JOURNAL, INSTI TUTE, 
and FOUNDATIONS, 
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Wood Block. [=> 


Portland Cement. [33") 
Rough Concrete. [a9"Y¥ G : 





Composed of Wood blocks, cemen- 
ted and keyed to concrete founda- 
tion, forming a solid and immovable 
structure through which no dampness 
or foul air can penetrate and no di- 
sease germs or filth can be secreted. 


FIRE RESISTING, 
NOISELESS, 
and WARM to the feet. 


Can be laid in a variety of patterns 
in different kinds of wood. 


Very Handsome in Appearance 
and Everlasting. 


For dividing Class Rooms. Sound-proof and air-tight. In various woods. Made also with Blackboard Surface. 
Also ROLLING PARTITIONS. These partitions are a marvelous convenience, easily operated, very durable and do not get out of order. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, (nic. (4 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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is SAVING MONEY for 


Over DOO School Boards. 











“ 


G. W. HOLDEN, PresipenrT. 


THE HOLDEN PAT. SELF BINDERS 
THE HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER. 


For repairing a torn leaf, 


SALES IN 


aT ae BOOKS last TWICE as long. 


Present a neat and uniform appearance in school-room, 


SCHOLARS 


Are presented with freshly covered books—thereby overcoming one of the greatest objections to the 

ree Book System (the transfer of soiled books among pupils). 

Are in greatly less danger of transmitting contagious diseases—(The Pennsylvania State Medical 
Society and Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Pa. State Supt., highly recommend the use of paper 
covers to prevent the spread f disease in schools.) 

Are impressed with the fact that the uthorities are in earnest about preserving their books. 

Are taught care and neatness, 


_ THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVERS 


Are made of the strongest and best wearing material known. 
Last a year of school wear. 

Are a water-proof protection against snow or rain 
Are adjustable in size (our No. 2 size alone fitting 3 of all books used. ) 
Are quickly applied. 
Are used almost exclusively in every Free Text-Book State and other States where the law is optional. 
Are much cheaper in the end than home-made covers and infinitely better. 

Are the most perfect made. 


(This is a universally acknowledged fact.) 


Loosened leaves or weakened binding and 


LD Cot Se 








1893. 


1s94. 


Repairing 


For ( 

Keep Books in dat/y repair, and 
} check destruction by its immediate 
< application—thus saving J/arge 
Binding and Repair Bills at end 
of year. 


We can put you in touch with the best advanced methods of caring fot 


your School Books. 


We charge all School Boards exactly the same price. 


We deal with School 


Boards DIRECT ONLY which enables us to 


furnish them the Best Book CoveER that can be made, and at the clos- 
est manufacturers profit. 


GROWS ON MERIT. 





A LIST OF SOME OF THE SCHOOL BOARDS ORDERING IN 1894: 
PENNSYLVANIA HAZELTON 


PITTSBURG 
ALLEGHENY 
READING 
HARRISBURG 
SCRANTON 


WILKES BARRE 


POTTSTOWN 
LANCASTER 
LEBANON 
ALTOONA 
MCKEESPORT 
NEw CASTLE 
MEADVILLE 
OIL CITY 
SHARON 
GREENVILLE 
ERIE 
CHESTER 
POTTSVILLE 
BRADDOCK 
HOMESTEAD 


PITTSTON 
NORRISTOWN 
WARREN 


AND 200 OTHERS. 


MASS- 


WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD 
SALEM 
LOWELL 


NEW BEDFORD 


TAUNTON 
FALL RIVER 
CHELSEA 
SOMERVILLE 
NEWTON 


BROOKLINE, &C., 
MAINE. 


BANGOR 


SACO 


AUGUSTA 
BIDDEFORD 
LEWISTON 


AUBURN, &C. 


N. H. 
CONCORD 
NASHAU 


MANCHESTER, &C. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NEw BRUNSWICK 


TRENTON 
PLAINFIELD 


RUTHERFORD 
BOUND BROOK 
BRANCHBURG 
EAST MILL STONE 
NORTH PLAINFIELD 
LAMBERTVILLE 


MILLBURN 


NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO 
SYRACUSE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ITHACA, &C. 

MINN. 
DULUTH 
WINONA, 
CHATFIELD 
FARIBAULT, &C. 

CONN. 
HARTFORD 
VERNON. &C. 

OHIO. 
TOLEDO 
TIFFIN 
CANTON 
FREEMONT 
KENT, &C. 


PHILLIPSBURG, &c, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


JERSEY CITY, just ordered, 
AND IN ALL OVER 500 SCHOOL 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
BOARDS. 





Out of 77 prominent school boards, using our 
System in 1893, whom we wrote last Spring 
to know how they liked it, 72 Replied in 
Highest Commendation; 5 did not 
answer but reordered in 1894. 


Unanimous Praise 


WE CAN’T ASK MORE, 


Over 10 Millions of Holden’s Patent Book 
Covers have been used in the U. S. 


SEND A 
TWO CENT 
STAMP 


SAMPLES AND 
INFORMATION. 








HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 


(P. O. Box, 


dase” Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


H. P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 
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School Reports Received. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—State examination and certification of teachers, Re- 
port by the secretary of the board. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Thirtteerth biennial report of the public schools. 
Number of pupils enrolled, 4,855. Number of teachers, 99. Value of 
school buildings, $290,000 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—Annual report of the school committee. The city 
expended $111,682.06 for school expenses. The superintendent recom- 
mends that art decorations be introduced in the school-rooms. 

STATE OF IDAHO.—Biennial report of the superintendent of public in- 
struction. Number of school-houses, 559. Estimated value of school 
property, $733,211.26. Number of children enrolled, 24,266. General 
average monthly salary of teachers, $55.07. Numberof teachers employed, 
675. Number of volumes in libraries, 4,920. The superintendent strongly 
urges the establishment of more normal schools. He also recommends 
that a certain per cent. of the school money be appropriated for school 
libraries. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Catalogue of University of Nashville, and Pea- 
body normal college. 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY.—New Jersey school laws with notes, blanks, 
and forms for the use and government of school officers, Prepared by the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Annual report of the commissioners of public instruc- 
tion. Number of teachers, 257. Average attendance of pupils, 9,178. 
Number of school buildings, 18 

WEsT CHESTER, Pa.—Report of the public schools. Number of pupils 
enrolled, 1,282, 

OsKALoosa, lowa.—Number of school buildings, 5. 
enrolled, 2,703. 

ORANGE PARK, FLORIDA.—Catalogue of the normal and industrial 
school. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—Number of school buildings, 8. Average attendance, 


Number of pupils 


6,197. 
IL1on, N. Y.—Catalogue of the Union school and academy. Number of 
pupils, 862. Number of teachers, 21. 

MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE.—Provisional register. 
Number of students, 313. 

Hupson, N. Y.—Number of teachers, 28. Average attendance of child- 
ren, 907. Number of volumes in library, 4,758 

FENTON, MICH.—Annual catalogue of the Fenton normal school and 
commercial college. 

Connecticut School Document, No, 5. 
Relating to Schools. 

Connecticut School Document, No.6. Manual Training. Illustrated. 
Chas. A. Kunou. 

Connecticut School Document, No. 8. 
Country Towns. 

Connecticut School Document, No.9. Public Schools and Public Libra- 
ries. Report of Committee of Hartford County Teachers’ Association. 

YORK, PENN.—Number of teachers, 72. Number of pupils enrolled, 
3,790. 

PAINESVILLE, OHIO.—Rules and regulations, and course of study of the 
public schools. Number of pupils enrolled, 952. Number of teachers, 21. 

CuIcaGo, ILL.—Annual report of the board of education. Number of 
school buildings, owned by the city, 251. Number of buildings rented, 95. 
Number of teachers, 3,520. Total enrollment, 166,895. Number of kinder- 


Laws of the State of Connecticut 


Transportation of Children in 
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gartens under the public school system, 10. Value of real estate within 
city limits belonging to school fund, $4,235,380.00, 

TUSKEGEE, ALA.—Annual report of the principal of the Tuskegee nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO.—The quarterly calendar. 

Boston, Mass.—Annual report of the Children’s Friend Society. 

The Schoolmaster’s Association of New York and vicinity. Papers read 
before the association in 1893-4. 

Bureau of education, Washington, D. C. Circular of Information, 
Higher Education in Tennessee. By Lucius Salisbury Merriam, Ph D. 

History of Higher Education in Rhode Island. By William Howe Tol- 
man, Ph. D. 

Higher Education in lowa. By Leonard F. Parker. 

History of Education in Connecticut. By Bernard C. Steiner, A. M. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA.—Eighth biennial report of the superintendent of 
public instruction. Number of state high schools, 88 Number of insti- 
tutes held during the year, 17. Value of school libraries, $283,432. Amount 
paid for teachers’ wages, $2,982, 700. 





A reminder of the ancient domination in England of the Ro- 
mans was dug up lately in the shape of a milestone near Carlisle 
on the oid Roman road leading to York, on which is cut the name 
of Carausius. This man was the commander of the Channel fleet, 
who in Diocletian’s time proclaimed himself emperor in Britain 
and held out for eight years against both Romansand Picts. The 
coins of Carausius are quite common. 





The severe weather at the North will cause many teachers to 
take a month’s vacation in a warmer climate; of course Florida 
or Southern Georgia or Alabama will be chosen. The Southern 
railway (formerly the Richmond and Danville), offers to all tour- 
ists the finest and most available route to all these points. It 
begins at Washington, but all the railways from the North make 
connection with it. Every convenience possible exists; the in- 
tention is to make the admirable Pennsylvania road the model. 
The speed of these trains is remarkable, the excellent roadbed 
making this possible. 

The “Short Line to Florida,” is by the Southern R.R. from 
Washington to Columbia, thence to Savannah and Jacksonville 
by the Florida Central. Let all tourists bear this new and finely 
equipped road in mind. There is a saving in time ; the cars are 
new and handsomely constructed, and the scenery is the most 
attractive of all. This new route of the Florida Central is sure 
to be extensively patronized. The Florida Central runs from 
Cincinnati in less than 26 hours; it has a route to St. Louis and 
Chicago through Holly Springs, so that the West as well as the 
East is placed under many obligations by the superb manage- 
ment of this road. 





THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS OF THE 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


ARE IN USE IN THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 





Extra No. K. 
Nos. 47, 48. 


The Riverside Primer and Reader. 
Fables and Folk Stories. 
Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly, and 


No. 29. Other Stories. 

No. 10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. 

Nos. 49, 50. Hans Andersen’s Stories. 

No. 28. Burroughs’s Birds and Bees. 

No. 36. Burroughs’s Sharp Eyes, and Other Papers 


Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. 

Hawthorne’s True Stories 
England History. 

Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. 

Rip Van Winkle, and Other American 


Nos. 17, 18. 


Nos. 7, 8 9. from New 


Nos. 22, 23. 


No. 51. Essays from The Sketch Book of 
Washington Irving. 

The Voyage, and Other English Essays 

No. 52. from the Sketch Book of Washing- 


ton Irving. 
Extra No. F. 
Extra No. G. 
Nos. 19, 20. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 
Whittier Leaflets. 
Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. 


Regular single Numbers (in paper), 15 cents, postpaid. 


A descriptive circular giving the Table of Contents of each of the numbers of the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series already published—over eighty—will be sent to any address om application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
28 LAKESIDE BLic,, CHICAGO. 


4 Park St., BOSTON. 1 E. 17TH St., NEW YORK, 


First Grade. 
Second and 
Third Grades. 


Fourth Grade. 


Fourth Grade. 
«Fourth Grade. 
Fifth Grade. 
Fifth Grade. 
Sixth Grade. 


Sixth Grade. 
Seventh Grade. 


Eighth and 
Ninth Grades. 


Ayer’s 


CHERRY 


Pectoral 
For Colds and Coughs 


RECEIVED 
MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


AT THE 


World’s 


FAIR. 





Eighth and 
Ninth Grades. 


Eighth and 
Ninth Grades. 





Eighth and 
Ninth Grades. 
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Now Ready: @G@IFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 


On the experiment plan, Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. _ Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


169 pages. Price, 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned othervw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
toall other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Educational Foundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


30 cents a Year. 








The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each. 


Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 











ws: pa tee ay free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 * 6034 WoodlawnAv TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °°%Yotse™ TEACHERS’ AC 





Established in 188%. Positionsfilled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES,  ®VERER oO nyisk 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
7o Fiftn Avenue, New Yor«, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 


803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. ; 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
13 Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; 
1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES @ CoO., 
“Ete den an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Ofhces: 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. m 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *' 'cicaco, ti. 


Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. Vacancies direct from employers. 
Teachers personally recommended. New circulars give full information. Address 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 











Boston and 
Chicago. 





Assists 





Wabash Avenue, 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
| schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
| and renting of school property. 


| E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
| rg0 Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., New Yorx City. 





| AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
| Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
23 Union Square, New York 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 1855. 
3 EAsT 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
> influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and 


tells you about them that fe vee RA 


is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 
you, a, is more. Ours Recommends 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 


An Agency 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register now. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 


REGISTER EARLY IN THE 
NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


It is a well known fact 











for desirable positions for Sept., 1895. 
that this Bureau Recommends teachers jor desirable places ; 
has largest facilities for reaching and acquaintance with the 
largest and best paying educational institutions in the U, S. 
When in New York call at the office in the Educational Building, 
No. 61 East Ninth St. 


full particulars; there may be some place waiting for you. 


H. 5S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 E. oth St., N. Y 


Circulars for stamp. In writing, send 





NO TEACHER 


can afford to be without the protec- 
|tion furnished by THe TEACHERS’ 
INTERSTATE MUTUAL RELIEF Asso- 
|CIATION. For circulars of information 
| address 


‘GEO. A. HOADLEY, Sec’y, Swarthmore, Pa. 








Miss DUNNING, 


(65 East 86th Street,) 
Will give a course of ten lessons in the 


Holt System of Sight-singing, 
to Teachers and others, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hall, 27 West 42d Street, 
at twelve o'clock Saturdays, beginning January 19, 
1895, also a lesson to children at one o'clock, at the 
| same place. Terms for each Class, 50 cts. per Lesson. 


| 





e 
Y 


EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all 
partments. First-class teachers wanted. N 
| EDUCATIONAL BURKAC, 61 East Ninth St. N.Y 


a 
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New Books. 


The child that has had provided for its amusement and instruc- 
tion the best literature suited to its understanding, during the 
early school period, will ever after be thankful for the good sense 
So and instructors. Happily the idea that the mental 

of the child should consist of colorless baby stories, that will 
soon be forgotten, is vanishing. 

The fact is now recognized that while the literature for the child 
should be simple it should be such as shall arouse his faculties, 
be an introduction to the best authors and literature, and remem- 
bered in after years with pleasure. A large collection of such 
literature is found in the Children’s Book of Poetry, compiled by 

enry T. Coates. 

The object of the compiler has been to collect within the limits 
of a single volume the best poems calculated to interest and in- 
struct children between the ages of six and fourteen years. We 
know of no book that presents so complete a collection of poetry 
of this class. Although the verse is suited to the comprehen- 
sion of young people one will find between these covers much of 
the best narrative and descriptive pieces in the language. We 
find such writers as Campbell, Cowper, Coleridge, Shakespeare, 
Poe, Longfellow, Byron, Guldsmith, Browning, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Aldrich, and others represented, but nothing valuable 
has been rejected for the lack of a great name, for many of the 
humbler bards are also represented. Care has been exercised in 
the classification. There are poems relating to baby-days, play- 
days, lessons of life, animals and birds, trees and flowers, nature, 
religion, Christmas, and New Year; also old tales and ballads 
and famous poems for older children. 

The book is illustrated with nearly two hundred engravings 
from designs by Gustave Doré, J. E. Millais, and others, and is 
handsomely bound. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


Modern language teachers seem to come more and more to an 
agreement that the chief end to be aimed at by them in the school- 
room is the intelligent reading of the foreign literature. One of the 
best means for reaching this aim and for keeping up the student's 
interest in the foreign idiom is the reading of historic prose. A 
very useful selection for this purpose is Beresford-Webb’s Ger- 
man Historical Reading Book, published by H. Holt & Co. It 
contains fourteen selections from German historians, arranged in 
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order of difficulty and connected by short explanatory passages 
in English, The book would have gained in unity and interest if 
the editor had confined himself to selections illustrating the chief 
epoch of German history. Pieces like “ Alfred and the Danes,” 
“Cromwell and the Protectorate,” however interesting for the 
English student, seem somewhat out of place in a German read- 
ing book. Instead of these one would have wished to see selec- 
tions illustrating the important period of the Hohenstaufen, the 
life of the German cities in the Middle Ages, etc. Gustav Frey. 
tag’s “ Bilder aus deutscher Vergangenheit ” which furnished one 
selection might have been more largely drawn upon ; Schlosser is 
not represented at all. 

In spite of this the book will be welcome in the class-room, the 
notes furnish much valuable information, both linguistic and his- 
torical, and will prove helpful to the student without destroying 
his independence of work. F.M 


In Mollie Miller Mrs. Effie W. Merriman has continued the 
story of the Miller family began in her story about “ The Little 
Millers.” Mollie, Ned, and Max and their “dopted child” 
Johnnie, are followed through the many pleasures and vicissi- 
tudes of youth, observing the formation of their characters 
through changing fortunes, with increasing interest. The strug- 
gles and trials of these young people in their endeavors to rise 
above their circumstances are presented with much natural inci- 
dent, gentle humor, and bright dialogue. (Lee & Shepard, Bos. 
ton. $1.25.) 


There are no more finished productions in American poetical 
literature than the Poems of William Cullen Bryant. Asa de- 
scriber of nature he was unsurpassed ; his works are full of grand 
and lofty sentiments. An elegant holiday edition of this loved 
poet has been issued ; it will be eagerly sought for by his admirers, 
There are numerous new illustrations by H. C. Edwards and a 
biography of considerable length by R. H. Stoddard. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


A Late Breakfast 
is often caused by alate milkman. No cream for the coffee or oatmeal has de- 
layed many a morning meal. Keep a supply of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream in the house, and avoid such annoyances. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives the blood vitality and richness. 


It prevents much 
sickness. 





Vitalized Phosphites. 





Su 
- io SS 


Extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ according 

to Prof. Percy’s formula. 

Used thirty years with best results, to restore the 
failing powers of the over-taxed brain and nervous 
system, and for the prevention of diseases of debility and 
nervous weakness. 

It satisfies a want that no medicine can supply, for 
it is composed of the elements which produce nervous 
force, increase brain power, 
functions. Remember, it is not a medicine—it is an 
essential food to the brain and nerves. 


Formula on each label—Send for pamphlet free. 


Prepared only by F. Crosby Co., 56 West 

asth Street, ~ew York. ‘cold by druegists. 

Sent by mail ($:.) Nose genuine withuot On, 
signature. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for Catarrh, Cold in the 
Head. Sore Throat. By mail, 50 cents. 
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first; but are cheapest in the end. 
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Samples, 20 styles, ro cents. 
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DRY GOODS. 





——— 


Dress Goods 
January Sale, 


We have re-marked our Stock to conform 
with the new Tariff, and have supplemented 
it with early importations of Rich Crepons, 
including the fashionable ‘‘ Misletoe De- 
sign.” 

The full benefit of the reductions will be 
in effect this week in all our Dress Goods 
Sections, and customers will not fail to see 
and appreciate the change. 

The season’s collection of Challies is un- 
usually pretty and in anticipation of an 
active trade, our importations have been 
larger than usual; these also will be dis- 
played this week. 

Large shipments of Foreign Novelties 
received daily. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & llth STREET. 
NEW YORK. 





Cenold 
Constable & Co. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 


Furnishing Department 


French and Domestic Lingerie, 
Silk Skirts, 
Lace and Embroidered Trousseaux. 


THE CELEBRATED 
Parame Corset. 


Children’s Coats, 


UlIsters, 


Mujjs and Furs. 


Wroadwery & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 


Silk Waists, 








The Leading Conserva' : C 
Founded by Dr. E.Tourjée. Cart Fasuten, Director, 
Tihustrated Calendar giving full information free. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 





| New Books. 


A popular and poetic treatment of the 
manner in which nature prepares the soil 
and brings forth crops is given in the vol- 
ume entitled The World's Great Farm, by 
| Selina Gaye, the preface being by G. S. 
| Boulger, professor of botany and geology 
inthe City of London college. The author 
| is fortunate in having the sanction of such 
|a high authority for her work. Although 
|the statement of scientific facts is made 
| with remarkable clearness and accuracy, it 
is the fascinating style that will recommend 
| the book to the general reader. We have 
plenty of books on science, but few in 
which the subjects are set torth as in this, 
| in such a way as to make them as interesting 
|asastory. This author tells us how the 
pioneer laborers on the soil do their work, 
| how soil is made, and carried, and kept in 
| place; how the field laborers perform their 
duty; how the soil is fed; how seeds are 
scattered, and many other things. Then 
|many flower secrets are given that will 
| surely interest those who love these beauti- 
ful children of nature. The book is illus- 
trated with numerous reproductions of 
| photographs of plants. (Macmillan & Co., 
| New York. $1.25.) 

Youth is the time in which to acquiere a 
familiarity with the best authors. A taste 
for good reading developed then will be of 
priceless value all through life. As an aid 
to this end the volume of Treasured 
Thoughts Gleaned from the Fields of Lit- 
erature, by Frank V. Irish, will be valu- 
able. Of course one cannot get an idea of 
the-artistic qualities of a work from these 
detached fragments, but he can gain a 
familiarity with the best thoughts gleaned 
from a wide range of literature. These se- 
lections are made with good judgment and 
are carefully classified. There are quota- 
tions for children, thoughts for parents and 
| teachers, scriptural quotations, devotional 
| exercises in schools and family worship in 
| homes, books and reading, music, woman, 
| praise of the Bible, etc., also quotations 
| from American authors, as Irving, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Bayard Taylor, 
and from English authors, Spencer, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and others. Many teachers 
will be glad to refer to the lists of books for 
children, for young people, and for teach- 
ers in this book. (Published by the au- 
thor, Columbus, Ohio.) 


Little Ike Templin and Other Stories, 
by Richard Malcolm Johnston, is a collec- 
tion of tales that have appeared from time 
to time in different periodicals. In the field 
that Col. Johnston has chosen, the depic- 
|tion of Southern life and character, there 
| are many competitors, but his work is of so 
high a character that he has few real rivals. 
The stories in this volume are intended 
specially for boys and girls, but they pos- 
sess an interest also for older readers. 
Humor, pathos, sentiment, and homely 
philosophy are blended in harmonious 
| proportions, and he uses the dialect natur- 
| ally, like one who has been long familiar 
with it. The stories are all of Georgia life 
and character. The readers will be 
amused and elevated with these touches of 
mature. (Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 








12mo., cloth, $1.00.) 


Nowhere in the United States could a} 


| writer obtain more material for romances 
than in California. The Spaniards who 
settled this region were a proud and pas- 
sionate race, intensely religious, and not a 
little superstitious. Gertrude Atherton has 
presented a picture of old California life in 
The Doomswoman, No. 1 of the Idler 
series. The story is intensely dramatic 
and in the end tragic when Chonita’s lover 
slay’s her brother. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 
65 Fifth avenue, New York. 25 cents.) 


That’s 


the sort of 







Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 


you ought to have on 
your dress. Look for 


“SS .H&S1.” 


“S 


A= on the label, never mind 
what the clerk says—see for yourself. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers, 
Samples and booklet on ** How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,”’ for 2c stamp. 
The S.H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., N. Y. 





**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








RECAMIER 
CREAM 


ill 
Cure a Bad Skin 
5 and Preservea 


Good One. 


Apply at Night 
ash off ; 


free ‘powder 
sample. 





131 W. 31st St., 
NEW YORK. 








Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES. 





A valuable book entitled “‘Seerets of 
the Toilet,”’ containing new receipts, 
sent free, explaining a new method of 
easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, wders, or poisonous 
compounds; rational method of curing 
all skin diseases,improving the form, etc. 
Many ladies made beautiful by tollowing 
directions contained in this book. Ad- 
dress, with a-cent stamp. Bordeaux 
— Co., 132 Boylston St., Boston, 
ass. 


FREE 


TO 
LADIES 
ONLY. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. 


Dr. W. 0 STEWART. 362 W. 29d St, K. Y. 
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Robert Barr who, for some years, has 
been known as a writer of short stories has 


written a story of greater length, J the | 


Midst of Alarms, which, to speak moder- 
ately, is ingenious and entertaining. This 
writer has one quality that will introduce 
him to his readers in a pleasant way—-he 
usually sees the funny side of things. In 
the story is related the adventures of two 
young men, one a professor in the Toronto 
university college, and one a New York 


newspaper reporter, who go camping out | 
on the Canadian boarder, near Lake Erie. | 


The peculiarities of the two are vividly set 
forth and their experiences in love related 
with considerable humor. 
very excellent description in the book. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


That William O. Stoddard knows how to | 


tell a story that will interest the boys is 
shown by the popularity of his tales. 
Captain's Boat, a story by this popular au- 
thor, has recently been issued. In this, ad- 
entures at sea, including a shipwreck, are 

related with much spirit ; boys who have a 
taste for sea life will find it fascinating 
reading. There are a number of good half- 
tone illustrations. (The Merriam Co., New 
York.) 


Announcements. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish imme- 
diately Prof. Amos G. Warner’s book on 
American Charities. 


J. Selwin Tait & Sons publish immedi- 
ately Napoleon III. and Lady Stuart, from 
the French of Pierre de Lano. 


John T. Morse, Jr., has been engaged to 
prepare the authorized Life and Letters of 
the late Dr. O. W. Hoimes. 


Will o° the Mill, one of Stevenson's best short 
stories, is republished with drawings by Sacker, 
by Joseph Knight Co., in the Cosy Corner series. 


Macmillan & Co. issue Rodimsom Cruso in the 
Children's Library with the old Crinkshank illus- 
trations. 


The Ariel Shakespeare (Putnam) is now com- 
plete in forty pretty little volumes, which may be 
bought separately. 


Hunt & Eaton have recently issued 7rav /s in 
Tkree Continents : Europe, Asia, and Africa, by J. 
M. Buckley, LL.D. The book is profusely illus- 


There is much | 


The | 


The Merriam Company have published, 3//try, 
a parody on ‘* Trilby,”’ by Mary Kyle Dallas. It 
is profusely illustrated. 


The last of Marion Crawford’s American series 
of stories, 7he Ralstons, is soon to be issued by 
Macmillian & Co. 


D.C, Heath & Co., Beston, have in press for 
immediate issue in ‘‘ Heath's Modern Language 
Series,” Fieurs de France. This book consists 
of fifteen choice stories, that have appeared in 
recent years in France. 


Having secured the American right for the pub- 
lication of the Autobiography of Annie Besant, by 
Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, announces that this 
interesting work will be ready for delivery at an 
early day. 


James H. Penniman, of the DeLancy school, 
Philadelphia, has brought together in a little 
| volume with the title Zhe School Poetry Book, a 
choice collection of short classic poems. The 
book is issued by D, C. Heath & Co. 


The Good Ship Mohock is the title of a brilliant 
new romance by W. Clark Russell. which 1s to 
appear immediately in D. Appleton & Co’s Town 
and Country Library. It is described as one of 
the most stirring of his romances of the sea. 


Alphonse Daudet’s health, which has been so 
| bad of late as to oblige him to do all his writing 
| by means of an amanuensis, has so far improved 

that he is now able to carry on his private corre- 
| spondence with his own hand. 
' 

Rudyard Kipling’s /ung/ Book has achieved 

the distinction of being chosen as one of the com- 


paratively few books published fortheblind. An | 


edition in raised letters will soon be issued by the 
American Printing House for the Blind, with the 


My Health is Solid 


As a duck’s foot in the mud, thanks to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


I was formerly in a wretched 
condition, with Grave} 
and Emdigestion, | 
paid one physician $49 
for attendance and medi- 
cines, which gave no re 
lief. I gave up hope of 
ever being well, and just 
walked about to save 
funeral ox peuses, 
Couldn’t eat a thing that 
would stay on my stom. 
ach. I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it did me good. So I kept on till I have 
taken fourteen bottles and I am perfectly 


Hood’s*Cures 


eured. All symptoms of gravel have disap. 
peared and I have no indigestion.” FREpx, 
EARNFRED, 64 So. Carpenter St, Chicago, Ill 


Hooed’s Pills cure all liver ills, biliousness, 
jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 25c. 


Don’t Forget 


that when you buy Scott’s Emul- 
sion you are not getting a secret 














| cordial permission of the author and his publish- | 


ers. 


Dr. Louis Lewes, author ot the volume on Zhe 
Women of Shakespeare, atranslation of which has 


just been published in London by Hodder Broth- | 


ers and in New York by G. P., 
died at Munich recently. 


The friends of the Longfellow Park in Cam- 
bridge have now turned their attention to saving 
the lovely willows bordering Mount Auburn street 
close to the park. About these trees Lowell wrote | 
in both prose and verse. 


Miss Alice English, the daughter of the Hon. 


Putnam’s Sons, | 


| 


Thomas Dunn English, has collected and edited | 


some of her father’s poems, 
famous ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” 
not be lacking. 


among 


The reminiscences which Mrs, 
Ritchie has been contributing to Macmill/an's 
MagazinS will shortly be pubiished by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, under the title, ¢ haptzrs from 
some Unwritten Memoirs. 


trated from photographs carefully selected by the | 


author, 


An engaging little love story entitled My Lady, 
by Margaret Bouvet, is issued by A. C. McClurg 
& Co: The scenes are laid in fair Provence, the 
land of music, of poetry, and of love. 


About March 1, Harper & Brothers will publish 
the L2fe of Samuel J. Tilden, by the Hon. John 
Bigelow, one of Mr. Tilden’s executors. 


A new biographical series, to be called Eurof®an 
Statesmen, has been decided upon by Macmillan 
& Co., and will be issued uniform in style with 
their Zwelve English Statesmen, 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver,diz- 
ziness, sick headache,bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite,sallow skin,etc., 
when caused by constipation ; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause ofall of them. 


Go by the book. Pills 10¢ and 
25¢ a box. Book free at your 
druggist’s or write B.F. Allen Co., 


g65 Canal St., New York. 
Annus! sales more than 6,200,000 bezes. 


Magazines. 


Those parents who are looking about to finda 


which the | 
written in 1844, will assuredly | 


Anne Thackeray | 


satisfactory boarding-school for their boys will be | 
as much interested as the boys themselves in read- | 


ing another article in the series, entitled ‘‘ 
sentative American Schools,” which is running in 
Harper's Young People this winter. Several 
weeks ago an article on ‘‘St. Paul’s School” was 
published in the Young /.ofle, and in the issue 
for January 8 the second article, on ‘‘Groton 
School,” appears, copiously illustrated with views 
of the buildings and sports of the boys at this 
school. 


Noah Brooks, the veteran author and journalist, 
whose acquaintance among public men for the 
past forty years is hardly surpassed, begins in the 
January Scrién ¢r's, a group of papers on ‘* Amer- 
ican Party Politics,” in which he will present with 
nearness of view the personality of the great lead- 
ers who have influenced party history from the 
time of Washington to Greeley. A _ notable 
series of portraits will accompany these artic es, 
the whole group forming a v aluable introduction 
to the narrative history of ‘‘ The Last Quarter 
Century of the United States,” by Pres ident An- 


drews, of Brown, which will begin in the March | 
,| number. 


The Book Buyer 
will enter upon its twelfth volume. 
of new and former authors, 
literary topics, gossip about authors, select read- | 
ings from new books make it a desirable publica- 
tion for one who wishes to keep well informed on 
current literature. 


with the February number 
Its portraits 


At the lessons to be given as advertised, | 


Miss Dunning will use Mr. Holt’s beauti- | 
Music | !8 all that. 


ful mew chart and also the Ideal 
Chart, just adopted by 


| Board of Education. 





Repre- | 


special articles on | 


the New York | for tatrodaction 


mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


overcomes JWVasting, promotes 
the making of Solid Flesh, and 
gives Vital Sirength. It has no 
equal as a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anaemia, Ema- 
ciation, and 

Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott& Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1, 








and 


New 


Creates 


Vitalized Blood, 


often 


8 per cent. a week. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
m ECZEMA,PIMPLES, MOLES, 


Skin Diseases end’ Facial Blemishes rem oved. 





as Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. = oo 
Sa H. Woodbury Dermatolo gical Institute, Champlain B’ld’g, 

Chicago. Branches in New York, Boston, Phila., St. 
Louis, Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparkling singing 
book for your work this year? 
Song Treasures 
Sample copy to any 
| teacher for 13 cents. Low terms 


E. L. KELLOGG & ge. ” 
61 East NINTH Sr., N. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


The new edition of Gzddersleeve’s Latin 
Grammar has been eagerly welcomed by 
students and teachers, The _ principal 
points claimed for it are as follows : The 
arrangement, especially of the syntax, is at 
once sensible and logical; the rules are 
stated with terseness and precision ; the 
quotations illustrating the laws of the lan- 
guage are translated in the happy style be- 
longing peculiarly to Dr. Gildersleeve. 
When ordering this or any of the numer- 
ous text-books of the American Book Com- 
pany try the United States mails. Experi- 
ence has shown most teachers and school 
officers the convenience and economy of 
ordering books from them in this way. 


In the chemical laboratories of the present 
day no attempt is made to transmute any 
substance into gold; the science is too far 
advanced for that. Other things very near 
as wonderful, however, are accomplished 
with the apparatus furnished by the Al- 
fred L. Robbins Co. In addition to chem- 
ical sand the chemical apparatus and glass- 
ware they furnish microscopes, telescopes, 
and lanterns, dynamos, motors, and elec- 
trical test instruments, also anatomical 
models, etc. 


The teacher that will be able to look back 
at 1895 as the year that brought advance- 
ment in position and salary will find the 
recollections of it happy indeed. The 
chances in favor of such advancement will 
be great if one registers with the Bridge 
Teachers’ Agency, 110 Tremont street, 
Boston, and 211 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
One fee registers in both offices. 


Ho! Traveler, take BEECHAM’S PILLS 
with you. 


There are many young men and proba- 
bly some young women who would like to 
study law at home. Whether one intends 
to follow the profession of law or not it will 
be a great benefit ; a knowledge of law fre- 
quently saves one a great deal of trouble 
and expense. Write to the Sprague Corre- 
sponderce School of Law, Detroit, Mich., 
for information. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’sS SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 

SS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no otber kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


“What I have writ I have writ,” says 
Byron, “would it were worthier.” The 
poet depended on inspiration and a goose- 
quill pen. If he had lived now “Childe 
Harold ” would probably have been written 
with a typewriter, for almost everybody is 
learning the value of this machine. A type- 
writer that is rapidly coming to the front is 
the Smith-Premier. It has the essential 
features of a writing machine highly per- 
fected ; the annoyances and imperfections 
of the old machines are overcome. The fact 
that there are twenty-nine branch offices in 
as many cities throughout the United States 
shows what a hold it is getting on the pub- 
lic. The home office.of the Smith-Premier 
Typewriter Company is at Syracuse, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
— and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
odern Conveniences. 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. 
& Co., Proprietors, 


Ford 

























Pears’ 


soap responds 


to water in- 
stantly; washes 
and rinses off 


in a twinkling. 








F:VERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
: Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 

Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
~ for a whole family. Prepared in five 
© minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price’ reduced, 
© larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E, S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 





colored plates. 


VICK’ 
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We will pay $300 for a name, 
SWEET PEAS, éo:0r5 ‘mixed, 


For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
Send 10 cts. (which may be deducted from first order) for 


FLORAL CUIDE. 
SEEDS contain the germ of life. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
GESVG*M*sI#¢s BVISLCER2nrse 





Only 40c. A POUND! 


e 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
essthancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 





WED, 


MON, *VUEs 





THUR 


GO® 


FRI. 





SAT. SUN, 





‘USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 





HOW ARE YOUR 


a L ADI ES China Closets 
A 








Are the old dishes a 
e 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 


will replenish it FREE. 


Why drink poor teas and coffees and 


ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 


for all, 


Dinner, Tea and Toiiet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. 


Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 


GOOD IN- 


COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 


Spices. Work for all. 


paid. 


3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2.00. 
Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


Charges 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


For full particulars, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *: 298°” 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


THE NATIONAL 
School Library of Song 


Edited by LEO R. LEWIS 
No. !.—MIXED VOICES IN FOUR PARTS. 


Songs Patriotic, Devotional. Occasional, 
Folksongs of Many Nations. 





For High and Normal Schools, Seminaries, Choral Socteties, etc. 
8vo. Boards. 92 pages Price, for introduction, 50 cents. 


No. 2.—MIXED VOICES IN FOUR PARTS. 


Advanced Solfeggios (chiefly with tenor ad. /id.). 
Songs of the Seasons, of Nature, of Home. 
Secular Four-Part Songs. 


8vo. Boards. 92 pages. Price, for introduction, 50 cents. 





Descriptive Circular sent postpaid to any address. 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


NOTE THE PrIcE oF 
Cleveland’s Beginners’ Readers 


(any number), is 


Single Copies, 10 cents, 


They are in three numbers, well graded, adapted to the youngest children, and will 
compare favorably with other readers. \ é 
1 he binding is durable, and the books will last as long as many of those in boards, 
from two to three times as much. 
ill you not send us an order and give them a trial in some of your classes? 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


gquesccccooonssosssooossosssoasossonsesoorssseree 
PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM; 
Or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. By Henry B. % 
CaRRINGTON, U.S.A., LL.D. 16mo. Cloth, 443 pp., school edition; 72 cents. Library edition, $1.25. a 
A notable collection of heroic verse and eloquent prose. Unsurpassed for reading and declamation. ae 
“Tt is full to overflowing of pieces worthy to be read and remembered by young and old.” — ix 
Rosert C. WINTHROP. : 
ae 
bod 
Re 








or, $1. per dozen. 


costt 





Send for catalogues and circulars descriptive of our Educational publications. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
Chicago. 


Boston. New York. Philadelphia. 
‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter. 





greatly perfected. 
annoyances of former ».achines overcome. 





in connection with any writing machine. 





All the essential features of a writing machine | 
All the imperfections and 


The greatest indication of progressive principles | 





Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many citi es throughout the United States, 





A. S. Barnes & Co., Publishers, 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


a ILD FLOWERS OF NEw ERSEY. 
‘atalo, antarum. By O. R. Willis, Editor 
Wood's Botanical Series. With directions for eultese 
ing and poscervens specimens, and suggestions for 

tany and a botanical directory for North 
| America and West Indies. 8vo, cloth. Price 60c. 4 
| useful manual for all students of botany: what per- 
| tains to New Jersey belongs to most every other loca- 
| tion in the Northern States. 


A SYSTEMATIC MINERAL RECORD. 
With a synopsis of terms and chemical reactions and 
a brief lesson in practical mineralogy by Edward M, 
| Shepard, Drury College, Mo. Small 4to, cloth. Priceé0c, 


AN OUTLINE OF ANGLO SAXON GRAMMAR, 

With a list of irregular verbs, by W. M. Baskerville, 

| Ph.D., Lips, of Vanderbilt Univ., Tenn., and James A. 

| ne of Washington & Lee Univ., Va. 8vo, cloth, 
rice 60c. 


A DICTIONARY OF ANGLO-SAXON, 

A handy practical Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on 
Groschopp’s Grein, with an outline of Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, list of irregular verbs and half etymological 
features, Sageste words from Icelandic, thic and 

ames A. Harrison, of Washington & Lee 


| 
| 
\ 
{ 
| 


Univ., Va., an .- M. -» Lips, 
derbilt Univ., Tenn. 8vo, half leather, cloth-sides, 
Price $2.40. 


JOHNSON'S PERSIUS. The Sutires of Persius. 

With vocabulary and notes (based on Conington) and 
a lecture on the life and writings of Persius, edited by 
Prof. Nettleship, by Bensy C. Johnson, of Lehigh Univ. 
8vo, cloth. Price wc. Uniform in style of type and 
binding with the Tacitus. An elegant and scholarly 
edition of Persius. 

JOHNSON’S TACITUS, The Agricola and Ger- 

mania of Tacitus. With an outline of the life and 
writings of Tacitus, explanatory notes, maps and illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth. Price 90c. 

*,.*For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. §. BARNES & C0., °° "uo eaae 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York, 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


[J AIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


r Mineralogy and Zoology |§ 


Collections for Science Teaching. E 
‘T | N. L, WILSON, 170 Tremont 8t., Boston | E 























General Agents to control Agents at 
WANTED home for ** Dictionary of U. 8. 
History”’ ! Prof. JAMESON. Needed by every teach- 
er, pupil and family. Endorsed by Press and Public. 
Big pay. Puritan Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


MAIN \y/ ONDERFUL"” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper ition over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
joan lt 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 

pecial price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
‘BUREAU 








SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 
FOR ALL POSITIONS. 


If you desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 
| college graduate, a special teacher of any kind, 
| or know where a teacher is wanted write at once 
tothe manager; or telegraph him, his expense. 
| Perhaps you would accept a tter position. 
When in N. Y. city, please call. Telephone num- 
ber is 1250 18th street. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 


| 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





| gr eg will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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